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MIND 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


8 
I. DECISION, INTENTION AND CERTAINTY 


By Stuart HAampsuireE and H. L. A. Hart 


THere is a kind of certainty about human actions, wants, likes 
and dislikes, which ts different from the kind of certainty about 
these subjects that is based upon empirical evidence: it is a 
kind of certainty, or knowledge, to which the notion of evidence 
is Irrelevant. And it is different again from the kind of know 
ledge that is knowing how to do something, that is. the know 
ledge that is a skill or competence. 

In each of the followimg pairs of sentences knowledge of this 
peculiar kind is mentioned: (1) ‘ lam not sure which of these I 
like best.’ I know which I like’. (2) ‘He does not know 
what he wants.’ ‘I now know what I want.’ (3) ‘I think J 
will do it, but | am not sure.” ‘I know now what I will do’ 
(where an entirely voluntary action is envisaged). The kind of 
knowledge referred to in each of these sentences, as they are 
normally used, would be dissociated from any possible appeal to 
evidence. This is the most important, but not the only, respect 
in which there is an analogy between the pairs of sentences (1), 
(2) and (3). There is also an analogy in the grammatical form 
of these sentences. But in this article we are concerned with 
only one case of the kind of certainty or knowledge that cannot 
be associated with any appeal to evidence : namely, case (3), a 
man’s knowledge of his own present and future voluntary actions. 
Our thesis is that there is a necessary connexion between certainty 
of this kind, and upon this topic, and deciding to do something, 
and also that there is a necessary connexion between certainty 
of this kind and intending to do something, and doing it inten 
tionally. 
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I.—_DECISION, INTENTION AND CERTAINTY 
By Stuart Hampsuire and H. L. A. Harr 
I 


THERE is a kind of certainty about human actions, wants, likes 
and dislikes, which is different from the kind of certainty about 
these subjects that is based upon empirical evidence: it is a 
kind of certainty, or knowledge, to which the notion of evidence 
is irrelevant. And it is different again from the kind of know- 
ledge that is knowing how to do something, that is, the know- 
ledge that is a skill or competence. 

In each of the following pairs of sentences knowledge of this 
peculiar kind is mentioned : (1) ‘I am not sure which of these I 
like best.’ ‘I know which I like’. (2) ‘He does not know 
what he wants.’ ‘I now know what I want.’ (3) ‘I think I 
will do it, but I am not swte.’ ‘I know now what I will do’ 
(where an entirely voluntary action is envisaged). The kind of 
knowledge referred to in each of these sentences, as they are 
normally used, would be dissociated from any possible appeal to 
evidence. This is the most important, but not the only, respect 
in which there is an analogy between the pairs of sentences (1), 
(2) and (3). There is also an analogy in the grammatical form 
of these sentences. But in this article we are concerned with 
only one case of the kind of certainty or knowledge that cannot 
be associated with any appeal to evidence: namely, case (3), a 
man’s knowledge of his own present and future voluntary actions. 
Our thesis is that there is a necessary connexion between certainty 
of this kind, and upon this topic, and deciding to do something, 
and also that there is a necessary connexion between certainty 
of this kind and intending to do something, and doing it inten- 
tionally. 

1 
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The necessary connexion between certainty about future 
voluntary action and decision emerges in the following entail- 
ments: (1) ‘I have decided to do this’ entails ‘1 am certain 
that I will do this, unless I am in some way prevented’. (2) 
‘I am certain that I will do this’ (where the action referred to is 
entirely voluntary) entails ‘I have decided to do this’. (3) ‘I 
do not know what I will do in such-and-such a contingency ’ 
(where the possible actions are envisaged as entirely voluntary 
and as a matter of my own choice) entails ‘I have not decided 
what I will do in such-and-such a contingency’. (4) ‘I have 
not decided what I will do in such-and-such a contingency’ 
entails ‘I am uncertain what I will do in such-and-such a con- 
tingency’. (5) ‘He has not yet decided what he will do’ 
entails ‘ He does not yet know what he willdo’. (6) ‘He does 
not yet know what he will do’ entails ‘ He hag not yet decided 
what he will do’. (7) ‘He is wondering what to do’ entails 
‘He is uncertain what he will do’. (8) ‘He has made up his 
mind what he will do’ entails ‘ There is no doubt in his mind 
about what he will do’. e 

If a man is in the position of still having to decide between two 
or more courses of action open to him, then he must be uncertain 
what he will do. His uncertainty might in principle be termin- 
ated in two very different ways: either, after considering the 
evidence of his own behaviour and reactions in similar situations 
in the past, he may become certain in his own mind that he will 
in fact do so-and-so, or at least try to do it, when the time comes : 
this would be certainty based upon empirical evidence, and his 
announcement of it would, for this reason, count as a prediction, 
and not as a decision: or, after reflection on the reasons for 
acting in one way rather than another, he may become certain 
(make up his mind) what he will do, or at least try to do: in this 
case his announcement will count as an announcement of his 
decision, and not as a prediction. If a man does claim to be 
able to predict with certainty his own future actions, basing his 
prediction on induction, then he is implying that the actions in 
question will be in some sense, or to some degree, involuntary, 
the effect of causes outside his own control. If action in the 
situation envisaged were entirely voluntary, then it must be up 
to him to decide what he will do. If it is up to him to decide 
what he is going to do, then he must still be uncertain what he 
will do until he has made a decision or until his intentions are 
formed. While he is making the decision, and while he is 
reviewing reasons for acting in one way rather than another, 
he must be in a state of uncertainty about what he is going 
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to do. The certainty comes at the moment of decision, and 
indeed constitutes the decision, when the certainty is arrived at 
in this way, as a result of considering reasons, and not as a result 
of considering evidence. 

Many, if not most, voluntary and deliberate actions are not 
preceded by any datable event which could be called a moment 
of decision. An action is often performed, voluntarily and de- 
liberately, without the agent’s having stopped to wonder whether 
he would perform it or not, and without his having rehearsed in 
his mind the reasons for and against performing it. It might 
still be true that, if he had been asked what he was going to do, 
he would have been able to answer with complete confidence. 
He knew what he would do, and he might even be said to have 
decided to do it, although he had never considered alternatives. 
But the word ‘ decision ’, as opposed to the word ‘ intention ’, is 
more naturally associated with conditions in which the agent has 
asked himself the question—‘ Shall I do it or shall I not ? ’— 
thereby showing his uncertainty about what he is going to do, 
an uncertainty of the kind which constitutes indecision. When 
he has made his decision, that is, when, after considering reasons, 
all uncertainty about what he is going to do has been removed 
from his mind, he will be said to intend to do whatever he has 
decided to do, until either he falls into uncertainty again, as a 
result of further reasons suggesting themselves, or until he 
definitely changes his mind. 

As there are degrees of knowledge, ranging from complete 
certainty to complete uncertainty, so there are degrees of decision. 
‘ Will you accept the appointment ?’ ‘I think I will, but I am 
not sure.’ In English the word ‘ intend ’ often has a suggestion 
of the tentative and of the not entirely certain ; good intentions 
may come to nothing. But ‘ decide’ has a ring of finality. If 1 
say that I had decided to do action z, but admit that I did not 
in fact do it, or even try to do it, then I strictly imply either that 
I later changed my mind, or that I was somehow prevented, or 
that I altogether lost control of myself. It may be objected that 
‘ deciding ’ and ‘ changing my mind ’ represent an act, something 
that I do, and that therefore deciding cannot be adequately 
characterized as simply becoming certain about one’s own future 
voluntary action after considering reasons, and not considering 
evidence. One may be inclined to say that the certainty is the 
consequence or outcome of the decision, and must be distinguished 
from the decision itself. But what is the force of saying that to 
decide to do something is to perform an act? This category- 
word, in this as in other contexts, is entirely unclear. Certainly 
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one can say: ‘ You ought to decide, to make up your mind.’ 
Or one can give a blunt order: ‘Make up your mind.’ The 
possibility of using the imperative, or the quasi-imperative form, 
of the verb might be taken as a sufficient condition of saying that 
the verb represents an act. There is also the idiom: ‘ I cannot 
make up my mind: I am quite unable to decide between these 
two courses of action.’ It looks therefore as if there is something 
which I cannot do, and it is not the actions themselves, but 
rather the preliminary action of deciding between them. But 
these idioms are often misleading. Often the order to decide is 
an order to do one or other of the actions, no matter which, and 
often it is an order to announce a decision. But even when the 
imperative, or quasi-imperative, form cannot be attached to 
another verb—as it cannot in the phrases ‘ Never hesitate’ or 
* Always decide what you are going to do in advance ’—1t is still 
an imperative which has a parallel use with the cognitive verbs. 
One may intelligibly be told not to believe information of a 
certain kind, or one may be told that one ought not to believe it. 
One may even be told that one ought not to doubt some matter 
of fact, and that one ought to accept it as something which is 
certainly true. Doubt and certainty about an action are not 
in this respect essentially different from doubt and certainty 
about a statement ; the one is as little, or as much, an act as the 
other. 


II 


If there are two possible kinds of certainty about one’s own 
future actions—inductive certainty, and certainty based upon 
reasons, which is decision—it is evidently possible that they may 
on occasion come into conflict with each other. This is one 
part of the problem of free-will. Suppose a man to have been 
offered an appointment : he is undecided, and expresses his state 
of indecision in the appropriate form—‘ I am uncertain whether 
to do it or not’. In this state of indecision, and therefore of 
uncertainty, he asks himself the question—‘ Shall I do it or 
shall I not ?’, reviewing reasons for and against, with a view 
to ending the uncertainty, that is, to deciding. If he has con- 
fronted choices exactly like this one on many occasions in 
the past, and if he has always passed through a phase of 
indecision and then refused, he may acknowledge to himself that 
this is good evidence that he will in fact ultimately refuse the 
appointment on this occasion; he may confess to having a 
feeling or premonition that he will ultimately refuse, while 
saying that he has still not decided. “But the evidence of his 
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past behaviour, or of the behaviour of people like him, or even 
the evidence of a well tested psychological law, cannot by itself 
convince him that he will in fact refuse, if he still maintains that 
his refusal or acceptance is a matter for his own decision. If he 
is convinced by empirical evidence alone that he will certainly 
refuse, then he must have been convinced by this evidence that 
it is not in his power not to refuse, and that, in spite of appear- 
ances, the outcome will not be determined by his decision. And 
there certainly are occasions when a man may in this way adopt 
a spectator’s attitude to his own conduct, convinced by experi- 
ence, or perhaps even by scientific knowledge, that the appearance 
of free decision is delusive and that, when it comes to the moment 
of action, he will certainly act in a certain way. If he admits 
that this is his conviction, it would be senseless for him to claim 
that he was making any decision in the matter; nothing would 
count as a decision to do that which he is certain on other grounds 
that he will in any case do, and nothing would count as a decision 
to do that which he is certain that he will not do. A man may 
decide to try to achieve a result which he thinks, on the basis of 
evidence, that he will almost certainly fail to achieve ; but then 
there must be some action or actions, which constitute the 
attempt, and which he is certain that he will perform, and 
certain not on empirical evidence. 

There may be mixed, confused situations in which a mar 
drifts into a course of action, fatalistically certain, on the evidence 
of his own past, that this is the course of action that he will in 
fact follow, while at the same time not denying that his own 
conduct in this sphere could be changed by his own decisions. 
He half decides to continue as before, and half feels himself to be 
passive in the matter, his certainty about his future action being 
based on a mixture of the evidence of his past behaviour together 
with reasons for not making the effort to change. The psychology 
of human decision can be very complicated. But the fact that 
there are these mixed cases does not invalidate the general dis- 
tinction between the certainty about one’s own future action 
that is based upon evidence and induction, and the certainty 
that is based upon reasons. 

This kind of certainty, or knowledge, about our own future 
actions will help to illuminate the concept of intention also. 


INTENTION 


Usually a person engaged in doing something knows, and is 
able to specify, what action he is doing, and often, though not 
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always, a person knows, and is able to specify, some action which 
he will later try todo. Yet in neither of these cases is the agent’s 
knowledge of his own present or future action normally derived 
from observation nor is it a conclusion from evidence. Other people 
are often able to say what action someone is doing or is going to 
do, when they know this either from observation of his move- 
ments or as a conclusion from evidence available to them. They 
make use of criteria or evidence in deterraining what he is doing 
or going to do ; but the agent himself does not. The segregation 
of this form of knowledge which the agent has of his own present 
or future actions, and the identification of corresponding uses of 
expressions such as “ not knowing what one is doing”, “‘ being 
certain or uncertain ’’, ““ being mistaken ”’, is an essential element 
in the elucidation of the concept of intention. We shall consider 
the dependence upen this form of knowledge (practical know- 
ledge) of certain distinct but related applications of the notion of 
intention. 

There are two principal ways in which intention is connected 
with action. First, when a person has done something, e.g. 
struck another person, the question of whether he did it intention- 
ally or unintentionally may arise, and this is equivalent, except 
in certain trivial respects, to the question whether he intended, 
or did not intend, to do what he has in fact done. Secondly, the 
question may arise as to whether a person intends, or does not 
intend, to do some action in the future ; and a similar question 
may arise about his past intention to do some action, even if he 
did not in fact do it. 

These two applications of the notion of intention do not of 
course exhaust the notion. Besides them there is the special 
application of intention in cases where it has close connexion 
with the notions of meaning and reference. What did he intend 
by those words ? To whom did he intend to refer by that name ? 
There is also the use of intention in conjunction with the actions 
of other people: we may intend other people to do certain 
things or even to have certain experiences. ‘I intended you 
to take that book ’, ‘I intended him to suffer’. Although there 
are these and other applications of the concept of intention, the 
first two are of special relevance to the present subject. 

Acting intentionally. We must first consider the type of 
context required if the question whether a person has done some- 
thing intentionally or not is to have any point. In any ordinary 
narrative describing ordinary actions done in normal circum- 
stances, it would be pointless to say that a person did these things 
intentionally ; for normally there is a fulfilled presumption that 
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if a person does something, he does it intentionally. This is a 
feature of the whole conceptual scheme involved in our descrip- 
tion of persons in terms of actions. If I am telling you simply 
what someone did, e.g. took off his hat or sat down, it would 
normally be redundant, and hence misleading, though not false, 
to say that he sat down intentionally. The primary point of 
saying that someone acted intentionally is to rebut a prima 
facie suggestion that he was in some way ignorant of, or mistaken 
about, some element involved in this action. Usually the sugges- 
tion arises from the fact that what he has done is abnormal or 
wrong in some way or that it is something which ordinary 
people would not do except anintentionally. Part of the force 
of ‘ He did it intentionally’ is just to rule out the suggestion 
that he did it unintentionally, where ‘ unintentionally ’ means 
that the agent did what he did through some accident or by 
mistake. This suggests that the whole meaning of ‘ intention- 
ally ’ simply lies in its negation of accident or mistake, and that 
once these two ideas are elucidated, as they easily can be, the 
analysis of the notion of intentionally doing something is within 
our grasp. On this view the analysis will simply be (1) a descrip- 
tion of the appropriate context for the use of the expression 
‘intentionally’ as rebutting accident or mistake, and (2) the 
elucidation of the ideas of accident and mistake. But this 
would only be the first step towards the analysis of the notion of 
intentionally doing something ; for the assertion that someone 
has done something intentionally, or that he intended to do 
what he has done, is not merely the equivalent of the assertion 
that he did not do it unintentionally, or that he did not do it acci- 
dentally or by mistake. Accident and mistake are certainly 
incompatible with the agent doing what he did intentionally ; 
but the assertion that someone did what he did intentionally 
does not merely exclude these cases of unintentional action. 
This may be seen from the following example. A man fires and 
shoots another: if asked what he was doing, and if he was 
prepared to give an honest answer, he would identify his action 
as shooting at someone. But in a perfectly ordinary sense of 

‘know’, he would know that shooting at someone involved 
making ‘the loud noise which in fact the shot had made. In 
such a case it is clear that he did not make the noise by mistake 
or by accident ; it is therefore clear that he did not make it 
unintentionally. But on these facts it would be misleading to 
say he intentionally made the noise, or that he intended to make 
the noise ; for this would suggest that this is what the agent 
would say that he was doing, if asked. Always the expression 
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always, a person knows, and is able to specify, some action which 
he will later try todo. Yet in neither of these cases is the agent’s 
knowledge of his own present or future action normally derived 
from observation nor is it a conclusion from evidence. Other people 
are often able to say what action someone is doing or is going to 
do, when they know this either from observation of his move- 
ments or as a conclusion from evidence available to them. They 
make use of criteria or evidence in determining what he is doing 
or going to do ; but the agent himself does not. The segregation 
of this form of knowledge which the agent has of his own present 
or future actions, and the identification of corresponding uses of 
expressions such as “ not knowing what one is doing ”’, “‘ being 
certain or uncertain ”’, “ being mistaken ”’, is an essential element 
in the elucidation of the concept of intention. We shall consider 
the dependence upon this form of knowledge (practical know- 
ledge) of certain distinct but related applications of the notion of 
intention. 

There are two principal ways in which intention is connected 
with action. First, when a person has done something, e.g. 
struck another person, the question of whether he did it intention- 
ally or unintentionally may arise, and this is equivalent, except 
in certain trivial respects, to the question whether he intended, 
or did not intend, to do what he has in fact done. Secondly, the 
question may arise as to whether a person intends, or does not 
intend, to do some action in the future ; and a similar question 
may arise about his past intention to do some action, even if he 
did not in fact do it. 

These two applications of the notion of intention do not of 
course exhaust the notion. Besides them there is the special 
application of intention in cases where it has close connexion 
with the notions of meaning and reference. What did he intend 
by those words? To whom did he intend to refer by that name ? 
There is also the use of intention in conjunction with the actions 
of other people: we may intend other people to do certain 
things or even to have certain experiences. ‘I intended you 
to take that book ’, ‘I intended him to suffer’. Although there 
are these and other applications of the concept of intention, the 
first two are of special relevance to the present subject. 

Acting intentionally. We must first consider the type of 
context required if the question whether « person has done some- 
thing intentionally or not‘is to have any point. In any ordinary 
narrative describing ordinary actions done in normal circum- 
stances, it would be pointless to say that a person did these things 
intentionally ; for normally there is a fulfilled presumption that 
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if a person does something, he does it intentionally. This is a 
feature of the whole conceptual scheme involved in our descrip- 
tion of persons in terms of actions. If I am telling you simply 
what someone did, e.g. took off his hat or sat down, it would 
normally be redundant, and hence misleading, though not false, 
to say that he sat down intentionally. The primary point of 
saying that someone acted intentionally is to rebut a prima 
facie suggestion that he was in some way ignorant of, or mistaken 
about, some element involved in this action. Usually the sugges- 
tion arises from the fact that what he has done is abnormal or 
wrong in some way or that it is something which ordinary 
people would not do except unintentionally. Part of the force 
of ‘ He did it intentionally’ is just to rule out the suggestion 
that he did it unintentionally, where ‘ unintentionally ’ means 
that the agent did what he did through some accident or by 
mistake. This suggests that the whole meaning of ‘ intention- 
ally ’ simply lies in its negation of accident or mistake, and that 
once these two ideas are elucidated, as they easily can be, the 
analysis of the notion of intentionally doing something is within 
our grasp. On this view the analysis will simply be (1) a descrip- 
tion of the appropriate context for the use of the expression 
‘intentionally ’ as rebutting accident or mistake, and (2) the 
elucidation of the ideas of accident and mistake. But this 
would only be the first step towards the analysis of the notion of 
intentionally doing something ; for the assertion that someone 
has done something intentionally, or that he intended to do 
what he has done, is not merely the equivalent of the assertion 
that he did not do it unintentionally, or that he did not do it acci- 
dentally or by mistake. Accident and mistake are certainly 
incompatible with the agent doing what he did intentionally ; 
but the assertion that someone did what he did intentionally 
does not merely exclude these cases of unintentional action. 
This may be seen from the following example. A man fires and 
shoots another: if asked what he was doing, and if he was 
prepared to give an honest answer, he would identify his action 
as shooting at someone. But in a perfectly ordinary sense of 
‘know’, he would know that shooting at someone involved 
making the loud noise which in fact the shot had made. In 
such a case it is clear that he did not make the noise by mistake 
or by accident ; it is therefore clear that he did not make it 
unintentionally. But on these facts it would be misleading to 
say he intentionally made the noise, or that he intended to make 
the noise; for this would suggest that this is what the agent 
would say that he was doing, if asked. Always the expression 
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‘ He intended to do it ’ means more than, though it also includes, 
‘He did not do it unintentionally ’. 

If an action is to be intentional, or to be what the agent 
intended to do, two different kinds of requirement must be 
satisfied. First, the agent must have ordinary empirical know- 
ledge of certain features of his environment and of the nature 
and characteristics of certain things affected by his movements. 
Precisely what knowledge of this sort he must have will depend 
upon precisely what action is ascribed to him. If, for example, 
he is said intentionally to have shot at a bird, he must know, in 
the ordinary sense of ‘ know ’, that what he has in his hands is a 
gun, and that there is a bird in the line of fire. He must also 
have certain types of general knowledge, for example, of the 
consequences of pulling the trigger of a loaded gun. Without 
such knowledge as this, his action in shooting the bird would he 
accidental or done by mistake, and hence would be ranked as 
unintentional. Second, and more important, if his action is 
intentional (what he intended to do), the agent must know what 
he was doing in some sense which would differentiate his shooting 
at the bird from other nen-s<calental actions performed at the 
same time, such as making the cartridge explode. This is the 
action which he himself would specify, if he were prepared to 
give an honest reply to the question ‘ What are you doing ?’ 

The special kind of knowledgé involved in intentional action 
may emerge from a comparison of the agent’s own declaration 
or description of what he is doing (‘I am shooting at X ’) and state- 
ments made about his action by others (‘ He is shooting at X ’). The 
latter statements are generally made on the strength of observa- 
tion of the agent’s movements ; and these movements provide 
logically sufficient grounds for such statements (‘ He is shooting 
at X ’), though they do not exhaust the meaning of the statement, 
which is liable to qualification, though not withdrawal, if it 
later appears that certain abnormalities were present in the 
situation. In the case of statements made by others, the 
question ‘ How do you know that he is shooting at X ?’ is one 
which could be properly answered by referring to his observed 
movements. But the agent does not himself use these, or any 
other criteria, in declaring what he is doing; there is a corres- 
ponding pointlessness in the question, ‘How do you know you 
are shooting at X ?’ or “ What grounds have you for saying that 
you were shooting at X?’. The suggestion that, before answer- 
ing the question, ‘ What are you doing ?’, we first look and see 
how our body is disposed is absurd. The ascription to ourselves 
of some action (the declaration of what we are currently doing) 
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is not a report of our bodily movements nor a conclusion from 
the observation of movements. Perhaps the absurdity is most 
evident in the case of speech action; if someone to whom 
we are talking asks us what we are saying, we do not have to 
listen or recall the sound of our own words before answering, 
and our answer is not a report of those sounds nor a conclusion 
from evidence provided by them. 

Secondly, a knowledge of the position or movements of our 
own body would not be sufficient to enable us to answer the 
question ‘What are you doing?’ In the relevant sense of 
knowing what we are doing, it is perfectly possible that we 
should recognize, and be able to describe, such features of the 
situation as that a knife is in our hands, and yet we may have 
forgotten what we were engaged in doing. Except in abnormal 
cases, memory returns and we may then say that we were 
sharpening a pencil. This illustrates the irrelevance of prior 
observation by the agent of his bodily movements to his declara- 
tions of what he is currently engaged in doing. 

Thirdly, there is a sense in which our own declarations about 
our current actions may be mistaken. We may say that we are 
sharpening a pencil when in fact, owing to inadvertence, we 
were cutting away ata pen. In these cases the natural comment 
would be, not that the agent’s statement was false (though there 
would also be occasions for that comment), but that he was 
doing something unintentionally or by mistake. But it is 
important to notice that, whereas statements made by others 
concerning a person’s action characteristically leave open the 
question whether he has done what he has done unintentionally, 
it is a distinguishing feature of the agent’s own statement about 
his actions that an answer of the form ‘ I am doing this but I am 
not doing it intentionally’ would be absurd. It would be the 
virtual equivalent of ‘I am doing this but I do not know what 
I am doing’. 

The normal ability of an agent to say what he is doing without 
prior observation suggests two explanations, both of which, 
though tempting, are mistaken. It may seem that the agent’s 
ability to specify what he is doing in this way is explained by the 
fact that, prior to acting, he must always have considered and 
decided what to do; in saying what he is actually doing he is 
simply recalling the previous decision. The objections to this 
are, first, that very frequently we know what we are doing, and 
so are doing it intentionally, although this has never been pre- 
ceded by any stage of prior deliberation or doubt. I may just 
break off drawing in order to sharpen a pencil without prior 
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deliberation, and yet I can still answer correctly the question 
* What are you doing ?’ without first observing my own move- 
ments. And, even where there has been prior deliberation and 
decision, the question ‘What are you doing?’ is answered 
without recall of this earlier stage. 

The second explanation, suggested by certain passages in 
Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations, is that, since the 
agent in declaring what he is doing makes no use of any criteria, 
and in particular does not use the criteria upon which other 
persons rely, the agent’s own declaration should be treated, not 
as a statement, but as a ‘signal’, to be assimilated to the 
behaviour-criteria which are the basis of third-person statements 
about his actions. But this explanation, though it may serve 
to correct some mistakes (notably that the agent’s own state- 
ments about his action are made on the basis of observation), 
surely distorts the facts and is open to now familiar objections. 
The agent’s own statements about his actions may be true or 
false ; we contrast an agent’s telling us what he is doing with 
other forms of words which he might use and which might be 
our evidence that he is doing some action. His siatement about 
his own action stands in recognizable logical relations with state- 
ments made by other persons. If the agent says, ‘ ] am shooting 
a bird’, and a third party says, ‘ He is not shocting a bird’, 
these statements are contradictories. If the third party suys 
“He is shooting a bird’ and the agent says, ‘I am shooting a 
bird ’, the latter statement confirms the first. These relation- 
ships would be impossible if first-person statements were to be 
treated as signals, and therefore as having a different meaning 
from third-person statements about action. Only a doctrinaire 
identification of the meaning of the statement with the means of 
its verification entails this result. Action is a concept which, 
like many concepts involving reference to states of con- 
sciousness (I expect, he expects; I believe, he believes), 
exhibits this asymmetry between first-person and third-person 
statements. 

Intention to do a future act. In those cases where the agent 
announces his intenti' to do an action in the future, there 
is a similar need to distinguish a belief which the agent may 
have formed as to the course of his future actions as a result 
of observation, or as a conclusion from evidence, from a belief 
which he has formed independently of observation or evidence ; 
for the second is essentially involved in this application of the 
notion of intention. 

It is clear that a person’s announcement of his intention to do 
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some action in the future is not a prediction that he will do 
this action, although others may base their predictions upon 
such announcements by the agent. That such statements are 
not predictions is evident from the fact that if the agent does 
not act as he says that he intends to act, this exposes him, not 
to the criticism that what he said was false, or that he was 
mistaken, but to the charge that he has changed his mind. He 
may be accused, if he does not do what he says that he intends 
to do, of having lied about his intentions. But it is possible for 
him to exculpate himself from this charge by convincing others 
that he had changed his mind. 

The obviously mistaken analysis of announcements of inten- 
tion to do an act in the future as a prediction must be dis- 
tinguished from an analysis of such an announcement as a 
statement by the agent of his present belief as to his future 
action. On this view, ‘I intend to do X’ will at least entail, 
‘I believe that I shalldo X’. Certainly this needs qualification : 
for it is plain that ‘I intend to do X’ is compatible with ‘I 
believe I shall do X unless prevented or unless I fail by reason 
of circumstances outside my control’. The statement, ‘I 
intend to do X ’ is also compatible with ‘I believe I shall do X 
unless a change in circumstances leads me to change my mind ’, 
though there is at least a suggestion that if the agent thus leaves 
open the possibility of a change of mind, he does not yet really 
intend to do the future action. If we take these qualifications 
into account, the minimum force of ‘I intend to do X’ is ‘I 
believe that I will try to do X’. Hence it would be a contra- 
diction to say, ‘I intend to do X though I do not believe I will 
even try to do X when an opportunity arises’. But again the 
salient characteristic of this form of belief is that it is not a con- 
clusion from evidence, and that it is neither proper to ask, nor 
necessary to answer, the question: ‘ Why do you believe that 
you will try todo X?’ The contrast with ordinary professions 
of belief is plain. 

The contrast between first and third-person statements is 
instructive. An observer who says ‘ He intends to do X ’ makes 
his statement on the basis of observation or evidence, and he 
could be asked to support his statement by evidence, which may 
range from remote circumstantial evidence to a report of X’s 
statement of his own future intentions. On the other hand, the 
third person who says that X intends to do a future action is 
committed to the statement that X believes that he will at least 
try to do X if the occasion arises. He has evidence that X does 
so believe, but it would be absurd to suggest that X himself has 
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evidence that he does so believe or has evidence in favour of the 
truth of his belief. 

In many cases the agent will have formed the intention to do 
a future action as a result of considering alternatives and deciding 
between them, and perhaps the characteristics of intention to do 
a future act best emerge from a study of such cases. But not 
all intention is formed as a result of prior decision. I intend to 
go home after writing this essay, but I have never decided to do 
this. If we consider those intentions which emerge as a result 
of deliberation and decision, we can trace certain parallels with 
the formation of theoretical certainty about the future, as well 
as the major contrast we have noticed with regard to the inde- 
pendence of evidence. In deliberation we consider whether to 
do, or not to do, something, and we oscillate between these 
alternatives: we attend to reasons for or against the proposed 
action, and we attribute more or less weight to these reasons : 
we then decide what to do. In the theoretical case we consider 
whether something is or is not be the case, and we attend to 
the evidence in favour of one or other alternative: we find the 
evidence in favour of one alternative convincing and then decide 
that it is or is not be the case. In both cases we could sub- 
stitute for the expression ‘ decision’ expressions such as ‘ being 
certain ’ or ‘ making up our mind’. But neither the deliberative 
process concerning future action nor its theoretical counterpart 
need issue in decision. We may remain undecided, on the one 
hand whether to do something or not, and on the other hand 
whether something is the case or not. We may be unable to 
decide, and may give up both the practical or theoretical problem 
as too difficult, leaving others to tell us what to do or what is 
to be the case. et 

The characteristic termination of the practical inquiry ‘is the 
settled frame of mind when we are no longer undecided what to 
do. We have made up our mind and are both certain what to 
do and certain what we will try to do. In describing this ter- 
mination of deliberation, we cannot separate the temporal 
reference to the future from the solution of the practical questioi.. 
We have decided what to do, and that we shall at least try to do it. 
We cannot have this form of confident belief about our future 
voluntary action without this form of practical certainty about 
what to do. 


University of Oxford 
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Il.‘ TRUE’ AND ‘PROVABLE’ 


By L. Gopparp 


, THE conclusions which have been drawn from Gédel’s first 


theorem do not seem to me to follow quite so obviously, nor to be 
so damaging to the good name of arithmetic, as one is often led to 
believe ; and I want to air my worries in a non-technical, perhaps 
naive, way. 

The main conclusion which is drawn from the theorem is that 
there exists a true arithmetical sentence which is not provable ; 
and this in turn, it is suggested, implies that our intuitions of what 
is true and what is false outstrip our proof-making abilities, 
implies that there is a limit to formal thinking.' 

I want to examine each of these points in turn and ask : (1) does 
Gédel’s theorem in fact imply the existence of an unprovable yet 
true arithmetical sentence ? and (2), even if it does, what does it 
mean to say this? For it is not clear to me what we are saying, 
in general, when we say that there is a sentence of a formal system 
which although unprovable is nevertheless true. 

1. The theorem is : 

There is an arithmetical sentence G such that neither G nor 
not-G is provable in arithmetic. 

And there seems to be a simple argument which answers yes to 
(1). For of a sentence and its negation one is true; hence, one 
of G and not-G is true. 

The emphasis here, of course, is on the word ‘sentence’. 
There are any number of arithmetical expressions 8, such that 
neither S nor not-S are provable (e.g. ‘x > 10’ and ‘ ~(x > 10)’), 
which no-one would be interested in labelling ‘true’. But the 
Gédelian expression G is not like these. It is a sentence ; in the 
precise sense that it contains no free variables (unlike ‘x > 10’) 
but only constants, logical constants and bound variables (like, 
e.g. ‘(Ex)(x >10)’). So what is being claimed is that all such 
expressions satisfy the law of excluded middle. 

But although G is a sentence according to this definition, it is a 


1 See, for example, Mostowski, Sentences Undecidable in Formalized 
Arithmetic. Mostowski uses the phrase, ‘ intuitively obvious’ to describe 
the Géelian sentence (p. 3, Introduction and elsewhere) and says (p. 4) : 
“The logicians of the first decades of the present century constructed 
a number of formal systems of logic in the hope to arrive finally at a 
system identical with the intuitive mathematics. . . . The theory due to 
Kurt Gédel shows how vain were these hopes.” 
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peculiar one because it is self-referring. Roughly, G is the 
sentence, 
The sentence with number g is not provable 
where the sentence with number g is the one on the line above. 
Hence we might write it as, 
This sentence is not provable ; 

and this is very like, 

This sentence is not true, 
about which there has been so much bother. 

It is worth looking at the liar sentence for a moment in order to 
recall exactly what is at stake. We are all familiar with the 
argument : if it is true then it can be asserted, therefore it is not 
true ; if it is false then its negation can be asserted, therefore it is 
true. If we now assume the law of non-contradiction, that no 
sentence is both true and false, then it follows that true sentences 
are not false and the second part of the argument may be written : 
if it is false then it is not false. So it if is true, it is not ; and if it 
is false, it is not. Hence, it is neither true nor false. What is 
important at this stage is that there is no contradiction here ; 
the contradiction arises only if the law of excluded middle is now 
assumed, The presentation of the argument so far has not re- 
quired it, for neither of the two assumptions, (a) that if a sentence 
S is true then its negation not-S is false and (6) that no sentence 
is both true and false, is equivalent to, or implies, the law of 
excluded middle. So what it amounts to is that we are faced 
with a contradiction only in case the law of excluded middle is 
taken as being more important, intuitive, or god-given, than the 
above proof (for that is what it is) that it fails. 

Generally, of course, the law is considered to be more important 
than the proof and there are ways of saving it. The liar sentence 
is qualified in some such way as, 

This sentence of L, is not true in L. 
For, it is argued, the word ‘ true’ can only refer meaningfully to 
sentences of a language to which it does not itself belong. That is, 
‘true’ by itself, and ‘sentence’ by itself, have no meaning. 
Only expressions like ‘true in L’ and ‘sentence of L,’ have 
meaning, where ‘L’ and ‘L,’ indicate languages of levels speci- 
fiable relative to each other (i.e. object, meta, meta-meta, etc.). 

What I want to emphasize here is that the qualifications with 
which the liar sentence is hedged about are devices designed to 
preserve the law of excluded middle. The law by itself is not 
invulnerable, it can and does fail; it has to be saved. And its 
Achillean heel is a self-referring sentence. So it seems unreason- 
able simply to assume the law when dealing with, 
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This sentence is not provable. 

One ought at least to be wary, take into account the fact that one 
might be assuming it unwisely, that it might fail here. If one 
feels at all uneasy, that is to say, about the status of the Gédelian 
sentence, one’s uneasiness is not allayed by assuming what is at 
stake. In any case, one feels, if the sentence is true then there 
must be direct ways of showing it. In what follows, therefore, I 
forego the law of excluded middle. 

The obvious first step in the search for a direct argument is to 
consider what follows from (a), the assumption that G is true and 
(6), the assumption that G is false. The falsehood bit is to some 
extent fruitful. For, assuming that all provable sentences of 
arithmetic are true sentences of arithmetic, false sentences are 
not provable ; so if the Gédelian sentence is false it is not provable. 
But it asserts its own unprovability. Hence, if it is false it makes 
a true statement about itself. If it is false, it is true ; and this, 
together with the law of non-contradiction, leads to the conclusion 
that G is not false. But unless we assume also the law of excluded 
middle we cannot convert ‘ not false’ to ‘true’. The argument 
so far, that is to say, leaves open the possibility that G is neither 
true nor false. And, unfortunately, though we assume the truth 
of G we cannot improve on this. No contradiction follows from 
the assumption : for if G is true then the assertion it makes about 
itself, that it is not provable, is a true assertion. So if it is true, 
it is not provable ; and this, clearly, would only count as a contra- 
diction if we assumed that ail true arithmetical sentences are 
provable, a course which is not open to us since it expresses 
exactly the position which we are trying to establish or refute. 
No contradiction ; but no confirmation either. The argument is 
consistent with the truth of G but it does not establish it. 

With the help of the law of non-contradiction, therefore, we can 
show that G is not false ; and that is all. So we try a different 
tack. 

We know that G is not goovable (we must grant this; Gddel 
did not make any mistakes). That is, the statement that Gis not 
provable is a true statement. But G makes this statement about 
itself. Hence, G makes a true statement, or, G is true. Call 
this argument «. It seems to do the trick. It is a positive 
argument for the truth of G ; but, unfortunately, it is not as tidy 
as all that. 


1 This sort of argument is favoured by a number of people : e.g. Carnap, 
Logical Syntax of Language, Theorem 36.5, p. 133 (Eng. edn.), Mostowski, 
op. cit., App. 2, p. 107; and more recently, Prior, Formal Logic, chap. iii, 
§ 4, p. 71. 
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The first question to ask is: what reasons have we for saying 
that G is not provable? The crux of the argument clearly is 
the assumption that, since we know G to be unprovable it is true 
that G is unprovable; i.e. we know, and knowledge implies 
truth. 

The answer is that, we know because we accept Gédel’s proof. 
So what we are relying on is that, since it is provable that G is not 
provable, it is true that G is not provable. And this in turn rests 
on the generalization (which I do not want to question for the 
moment) that provable statements are true statements. We can 
therefore tidy up the argument as follows : 

First, we state precisely the sentence we are interested in, by 
stipulating, 

*G’ is the name of the sentence, ‘ G is not provable ’. 

This is the standard way of securing self-reference without using 
the word ‘ this’, about which one may feel qualms, and is nearer 
to the formal situation, 

g is the number of the sentence, ‘ The sentence with number g 

is not provable ’. 
So ‘G’ isa name. It is in fact, using the ordinary conventions 
with respect to quote marks, an abbreviation for the name, “‘‘ G is 
not provable’ ”’; 1.e. the single letter without quote marks is an 
abbreviation for that expression which is the sentence surrounded 
by one set of quote marks. And the point of the construction, 

“G’ is the name of the sentence, ‘ G is not provable’ 
is that it gives a licence for replacing the letter by the quoted sen- 
tence, and vice versa, in all contexts. Thus, for example, a state- 
ment like, 
the sentence, ‘ G is not provable ’, is true, 
can be written, 
the sentence, G, is true. 

Here, since we are mentioning a sentence, we must use a name ; 
but it is a matter of indifference whether we use the quoted sen- 
tence or the unquoted letter. 

Suppose, now, tidying up « by putting ‘ provable ’ for ‘ know ’, 
we argue as follows : 

B. It is provable that G is not provable. 

But what is provable is true. 

Hence, it is true that G is not provable. 
Now in order to produce « we have to make use of the self-referring 
nature of G in order to pass from ‘ it is true that G is not provable ’ 
to “Gis true’. And this means making use of the replacement, 
‘G’ for “*G is not provable’”. So if we were unwary we might 
proceed : 
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Now the sentence G asserts its own unprovability. That 
is, the sentence G means the same as the sentence, ‘ G 
is not provable’. Hence, in the third line of this argu- 
ment we may replace ‘G is not provable’ by ‘G’ to 
obtain, it is true that G. 
Such a presentation would indicate unwariness because it makes 
use of an illicit replacement—the letter for the unquoted sentence 
—and so ends with the nonsense : it is true that G. That this is 
nonsense is clear if one reflects that ‘G’ is a proper name and we 
cannot follow the word ‘ that’ with a proper name; we cannot 
assert names, only statements. Thus the mistake consists in 
using the letter (the name) as a sentence, and we have passed from 
the assertion of a sentence to the assertion of a name. 

Still, one feels that this is only a technical slip, that « is con- 
vincing, and that some additional technical device will save it. 
In order to make a permissible replacement we have somehow or 
another to introduce quote marks into the third line of 8 since our 
licence allows us to replace the quoted sentence by the letter. 
And immediately one notices that the word ‘ that’ acts as quote 
marks, ¢.e. acts as a name, in some contexts. Especially does it 
in contexts like, ‘ it is true that so-and-so ’, which is equally well 
rendered by, “ ‘so-and-so’ is true’’. Hence if we have a name for 
“ so-and-so ’, something which takes the place of “ ‘ so-and-so’ ”’ 
(including one lot of quote marks) we may, indeed must, drop the 
word ‘ that ’ and change the style. We ought, therefore, to have 
argued, 

‘it is true that G is not provable’ means the same as “ ‘ G 
is not provable’ is true”; and since ‘G’ is an abbrevia- 
tion for “‘G is not provable’” we obtain, ‘G is 
true’. 
Alternatively, if we grant that, 
it is provable that . . . 
is equivalent to, 
the sentence ‘. . .’ is provable, 
we can rid ourselves of the troublesome ‘ that ’ from the start and 
argue, 

y. The sentence, ‘ G is not provable ’ is provable. 

But what is provable is true. 
Hence, the sentence, ‘ G is not provable ’ is true. 
Now ‘ G’ is an abbreviation for, “ ‘ G is not provable’ ” ; 
so in the third line we may replace ,“ ‘ G is not provable’ ” 
by ‘ G’ to obtain, 
the sentence, G, is true. 

And this seems to do it, At least, it would, if the omission of a 


2 
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true premiss did not lead to a contradiction. Thus, taking away, 
‘ what is provable is true’, we have : 

8. The sentence ‘ G is not provable ’, is provable. 

But “ ‘ G is not provable ’”’ may be replaced by ‘G’. 
Hence, the sentence, G, is provable. 
There is something very odd going on here. 

If, when we read the first line of 5, we read what is inside the 
quote marks, then the line says what we wanted it to say in the 
earlier version : it is provable that G is not provable. That is, 
the line when so read, is true. On the other hand (and this is 
what the replacement move amounts to), if we do not read what is 
inside the quote marks but instead, treat the quoted expression as 
a unity, as a name, as something which is not statement-making, 
then the first line says what the last line says and is false. The 
argument is a contradiction, therefore, if we take into account the 
meaning of the quoted expression in the first line (and this move is 
essential to the plausibility of « and y); otherwise it is simply a 
matter of going from a false premiss to a false conclusion. 

What decision are we to make here ? 

Suppose we argue for the unity view. In this case we have not 
produced the argument we were trying to produce since we are 
not starting from the information which characterizes « namely, 
it is known that (it is provable that) G is not provable. We have 
not, that is to say, established the truth of G by argument + since 
we have started from a false premiss. On the other hand, if we 
seek to say what y purports to say by re-writing the first line as, 

it is provable that G is not provable, 
and proceeding, as in f, 

what is provable is true, 

therefore it is true that G is not provable, 
how do we go on from here? Either we produce the nonsense £ 
or we allow that in the third line the word ‘ that’ is acting as 
quote marks and hence, in order to make the move from ‘ it is true 
that G is not provable’ to ‘G is true’, that the style may be 
altered to “‘ Gis not provable’ is true’”’. But if we permit the 
change of style at this point why not earlier? Simply to forbid 
it on the first line and permit it on the third seems too much like 
sharp practice: for the move we require to make in order to 
produce the contradiction 8 is precisely the move we require to 
make in order to produce the argument y. 

Hence, either the argument y does not lead to the conclusion 
that G is true or, if it does, the removal of one of its premisses 
leads to a contradiction and it cannot, therefore, be valid. 

Still it is not clear which side of the fence to come down on. 
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One hesitates to condemn « because it does sound convincing : 
yet the dubious y, which leads to the objectionable 3, introduces 
nothing new to the discussion. Tricks are being played with the 
word ‘ that’ in the relevant part of « ; 

... the statement that G is not provable is a true statement. 

But G makes this statement about itself. Hence, G makes 

a true statement ; 
tricks which are essential to the argument; tricks which y 
merely highlights ; tricks which are always strong enough to 
permit 6. And on reflection this ought not to be surprising. 
For it is precisely these tricks which go to make a self-referring 
sentence. They are, as it were, the condition of plausible self- 
reference. Reading what is inside the quote marks ; considering 
the meaning of the quoted expression and not merely its function 
qua name ; these are the essential pre-requisites of any use which 
is made of self-referring sentences just because such sentences 
transgress use/mention warnings like: quoted expressions are 
unities. Thus, merely to allow that ‘. . .’ is self-referring im- 
plies that locutions like, ‘ it istrue that . . .’ and ‘ it is provable 
that . . .’, differ only stylistically from “‘...’ is true” and 
“«...” is provable ’’, and hence, that reading inside the quote 
marks is permissible. 

We must, therefore, if we are to accept self-referring sentences 
at all, accept y as an adequate rendering of «. But this means 
that we must accept,é as a contradiction and that we must deny 
the validity of y (t.e. «). 

Yet if we pursue this line we shall be committed to saying that 
Gédel established the inconsistency of arithmetic. This is what 6 
establishes if it is allowed to stand. For what we are saying is 
that since Gédel proved that G is not provable he proved the 
sentence ‘ G is not provable’: i.e. he proved G. And this really 
is the puzzle about the theorem. Since G asserts its own unprova- 
bility then, clearly, we cannot prove G, otherwise we shall be con- 
tradicting ourselves ; for to prove G is to prove that G is not 
provable. Yet if we can prove that G is not provable (as we have 
by this argument) then we have proved G. 

Put like this, it seems clear enough what is going wrong: the 
word ‘provable’ is being used ambiguously. And, indeed, 
Gédel’s own writings are careful to avoid this ambiguity. He does 
not state his conclusion, that G is not provable, as a theorem of 
arithmetic but as a theorem about arithmetic. Thus, though the 
sentence G is a sentence of arithmetic, the proof that G is not 
provable is not carried out within arithmetic but in a language 
which embraces it. 
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So the first ‘ provable ’ in 
it is provable that G is not provable 
refers to a language other than arithmetic. The second ‘ provable,’ 
on the other hand, refers to arithmetic. Thus, if A is arithmetic, 
the revised G that we have to consider is, 
G is not provable in A. 
And if L is a language which contains A but is wider, the revised 
premiss of 6 is, 
it is provable in L that G is not provable in A. 

This is Gédel’s conclusion, though we have to strengthen it 
slightly, since L has not been specified precisely, to read, 

it is provable in L that G is not provable in A 

provided L is a different language (formal system) from A. 
The proviso is essential because if we allowed L to be A we would 
merely strengthen the contradiction 6 to conclude that the 
sentence G is provable in A. With these modifications 5 now 
reads : 


«. The sentence, ‘G is not provable in A’ is provable in L, 

provided L is a different language from A. 

But ‘ G’ is an abbreviation for “ ‘ G is not provable in A’ ”’. 

Hence, the sentence, G, is provable in L, provided L is a 

different language from A. 
And now we have lost the contradiction. There is no inconsist- 
ency involved in the two statements, 

G is not provable in A. 
and 
G is provable in L, where L is different from A. 

What Gédel showed was that any attempt to prove G in A will 
lead to contradiction and hence concluded that G is not provable 
in A. But this fact is consistent with G’s being provable in some 
other formal system ; consistent, indeed, with G’s being taken as 
an additional axiom of A, for although axioms are in general 
provable, ! the act of taking G as an additional axiom amounts to 
the creation of a new arithmetic A,, and G, gua axiom, will be 
provable in. A, but still not in A. 

The argument ¢, then, is not a contradiction. Put in this way, 
however, it is illuminating because it highlights the fact that the 
very proof which establishes G as irresoluble in A isa proof of G 
in another language. We have, as it were, created a stronger 
arithmetic by the act of proving that the existing one is inade- 
quate. Gédel proved that G is not provable in A ; that is, he 
proved Gin L. The adequacy of one formal system has been 
measured by the strength of another. This is rather an important 


1 By substituting in ‘ p + p’ and detaching. 
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point to be made against those who thought that they saw a limit 
to formal proof-making in Gédel’s result. 

But now, if this is the only sure way of escaping the contradic- 
tion 5, and I want to claim that it is, the argument y must be 
modified in a similar fashion. The first line will be the first line 
of « ; and elsewhere we must remove any possible ambiguity in 
‘provable’ by distinguishing between ‘provable in A’ and 
‘provable in L’. The second line, ‘ what is provable is true ’, 
for example, will have to be altered, for what is being relied on in y 
(t.e. «) is that Gédel’s theorem is true ; but Gédel’s theorem is a 
theorem of L, not of A. Moreover, if the only reason we have for 
attaching the label ‘ true ’ to a statement consists in the fact that 
the sentence is provable in a formal system then the word ‘ true ’ 
is as relative as the word ‘ provable’. Thus, ‘ what is provable is 
true ’ must be qualified to read, ‘ what is provable in L is true in 
L’. 

There are, of course, general grounds which argue for the strict 
specification of words like ‘ true’ and ‘ provable’ when one is 
considering formal systems. In such a context the word ‘ prov- 
able ’ never has unrestricted reference. What is provable in one 
formal system may be disprovable or unprovable in another 
(cf. the Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries), so that absolute 
provability is not a meaningful notion. And the same goes for 
the word ‘true’. It is true in Euclidean geometry that parallel 
lines do not meet, false in non-Euclidean ,eometries ; but there is 
no contradiction here—as there would be if ‘true’ were an absolute 
label. In general, if provable statements were true absolutely, 
one need only construct an inconsistent formal system to make 
every possible statement true. Thus, the licence, ‘ what is prov- 
able is true’ never means more than, ‘what is provable in language 
X is true in language X ’. 

Thus the modified y now reads as follows : 
¢. The sentence, ‘G is not provable in A’ is provable in L, 

provided L is a different language froin A. 

But provable sentences of L are true sentences of L. 

Hence, the sentence, ‘ G is not provable in A ’, is true in L, 

provided L is a different language from A. 

Now, ‘ G’ is an abbreviation for “ ‘ G is not provable in A’ ”’ ; 

hence the sentence, G, is true in L, provided L is a different 

language from A. 

And the conclusion of this, clearly, is not the conclusion which « 
purports to establish. 

What it amounts to is this : if we scorn the use of an excluded- 
middle law in this context, then the most we can establish is that 
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G is not a false sentence of A. We can establish the truth of G in 
a language stronger than A, but only because we can state within 
it information that cannot be stated in A, namely that, G is not 
provable in A. Any attempt to establish that G is a true sentence 
of A will lead to contradiction for just the reason that any attempt 
to establish G as a theorem of A will lead to contradiction. Hence 
it does not follow at all obviously from Gédel’s theorem that 
arithmetic contains a true sentence which is not provable. It 
may be that the recalcitrant sentence is neither true nor false, 
.e. that it is meaningless ; or, if one prefers to think of sentences 
as meaningful, that it is not a sentence—in spite of the fact that it 
contains no free variables. 

There is one further course which must be considered, a course 
which cuts across all the considerations advanced so far. That is, 
to claim that the provable statements of L are the true statements 
of A, that ‘ provable in L’ means ‘true in A’. This is a fairly 
sophisticated line to take and is best considered in the light of a 
general discussion of the word ‘ true’ as used in connexion with 
expressions of formal systems. 


2. Logicians take it for granted thatthe problem of deductive 
completeness, which can be expressed by the question, ‘ Are there 
any true sentences ' of the system which are not provable ? ’, is an 
important one. They seem to want to say that, if the answer is 
yes then the rules of proof are inadequate and that, if the answer 
is no then the formal method is in some sense vindicated. But it 
is not clear what sort of question they are asking. 

Imagine a Euclid coming across a number of geometrical truths 
which earlier writers have handed down. He considers that it 
would be both satisfying and useful if they were systematized in 
some way ; and to achieve his end he assumes some of them and 
lays down rules for obtaining others from them. ‘‘ Here’’, he 
says, the task completed, “is plane geometry, a systematic 
presentation of all the true statements about plane figures .”’ It 
now looks reasonable to reply, “ Are you sure? How do you 
know that you have got allofthem? May it not be that there are 
some true statements about plane figures which cannot be demon- 
strated in your system ?”’ 

The interesting thing about this question is that it creates a 


* Some writers, e.g. Carnap, favour ‘ analytic’ instead of ‘true’. And 
in caso some provable expressions contain free variables, the phrase * true 
sentence usually rendered ‘ logically I 
here use the words ‘ true ’ and ‘ sentence ’ Vso task ton ethed vabling 
to beg any questions. 
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distinction between ‘true’ and ‘demonstrable’ (‘ provable ’). 
That the distinction did not exist before the question was asked is 
clear if one considers that Euclid began by accepting certain 
statements as true and that his demonstrations were simply 
systematic presentations of the reasons why certain other state- 
ments were regarded as true. Thus, at this stage, there are only 
true (false) statements, not true (false) statements and provable 
(disprovable) statements. Reasons for the truth of certain state- 
ments have been displayed in a certain way, and the word ‘ proof’ 
may be used to describe the method of display, but it would be 
odd, before the awkward completeness question, to use the word 
‘ provable ’ as an adjective which qualifies statements. 

Hence, challenged with the question, ‘ Are there any true state- 
ments which are not demonstrable ? ’, Euclid might well feel puz- 
zled. He would want to say, “ Have you one in mind ? ” and then, 
if the answer is yes, “What reasons do you have for supposing it to 
betrue?” That is, he is entitled to ask his questioner to do what 
he himself has been doing ; construct proofs. For it would seem 
odd to him that a statement could be counted as true if there were 
no reasons for it; and if there were reasons, then, in nine cases 
out of ten, they could be written down ; and there is the proof. 
The tenth case is the case of the axiom. Thus, the reasons why a 
theorem B is counted true are ‘If A then B’ and A; the reasons 
why an axiom is counted true vary, but are more like : there seem 
to be no good reasons for not counting it as true, so let us accept it 
until it leads to trouble of the sort ‘Z and not-Z’. Reasons and 
reasons ; some can be written down as proofs, some not. But 
even though the questioner is wanting to add to the list of axioms, 
he is still not stepping outside the formal system and calling on 
some criterion of truth which cannot be applied there ; for the 
laying down of axioms is part and parcel of formal proof-making. 
It is not that he has uncovered the inadequacies of formal proof- 
making but that, by collaborating with Euclid in doing the sorts 
of things that Euclid has been doing all along, he has helped to 
extend it. So although he augments Euclid’s system this in no 
way implies that his intuitions have outstripped formalization. 
Intuition is not some ability over and above the ability to for- 
malize; formalization is articulate intuition, and there is no 
limit on what can be written down. 

The alternative is that the questioner does not have a particular 
statement in mind. He is simply being curious. This is the 
more usual state of affairs and the one which exercises the logician 
most. He asks in the abstract: are there any true statements 
not provable ? 
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Euclid might well be forgiven if he refused to consider this. 
For he might say: you are asking me if there are any statements 
for which I carnot give reasons why I believe them to be true, 
which are such. that I cannot assume them, and yet still are such 
that I want to call them true. Don’t be silly ; what I mean by 
‘true’ is ‘that which is assumed or that for which reasons are 
given’. But perhaps what you are wanting to ask is whether or 
not there are any statements which could not be demonstrated 
from my present axioms and ought to be taken as additional 
axioms. This may be; and I agree that if there are statements of 
this sort then they will not be counted as true in my present 
system, but there is nothing to prevent me from augmenting the 
system : then they will be counted true. But this is not much of 
a worry isit? Tocreate a worry you would have to show me that 
there is a sentence which I want to count as true but which, for 
some reason, I cannot assume. And this seems to be absurd, 
because if there were a reason why I could not count a certain 
statement as an axiom, that would be a good and sufficient reason 
why I would refuse to regard it as true. 

Yet, it may be, Zuclid is being too harsh. Perhaps the ques- 
tioner simply wante to know whether there is any point in looking 
for more axioms or whether we have got them all. It is not that 
he is trying to say that a true yet unprovable statement is one 
which cannot be added as an axiom but that, if there are none such 
then we need waste no further time. And this is a fairly sensible 
and practical request. 

Still, even if this is all that he wants to know, he is drawing a 
distinction between those statements which can be derived from 
the present list of axioms and those which one would like to see 
either as axioms or theorems of the system ; a distinction, that is 
to say, between ‘true’ and ‘ provable’. And since he is not 
asking the question about a particular statement, but about all 
possible statements which would or could be admitted to the 
system, it is fair to ask him what criterion of truth he has. This 
is a request for a definition ; and there are two possibilities: that 
the definition is recursive or that it is not. By a recursive defini- 
tion is meant one which is equivalent to a fixed finite testing pro- 
cedure which can be applied to any given formula (an example 
would be the definition of ‘ tautology’ or ‘logically necessary 
expression ’ for the formulae of the sentential calculus). By a 
non-recursive definition is meant one that does not yield a fixed 
method which can be used to test any given formula but one which 
requires ingenuity to apply (an example is the definition of 
‘ logically necessary expression ’ for the formulae of the predicate 
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calculus). In either case, the definition, if it is to be applicable at 
all, must be equivalent to a set of assumptions and rules for apply- 
ing them. It must, that is to say, be a formal axiom/rule 
system. 

It is clear that the definition of ‘ true’ for the expressions of a 
formal systern must itself be a formal system since the point of the 
question, ‘ Are there any true formulae not provable ? ’ is precisely 
to ask whether or not the word ‘ provable ’ means the same as the 
word ‘true’. But the definition of ‘ provable’ for any formal 
system is just the axioms and rules which constitute its assump- 
tions ; so if the answer to the question is no, then what is being 
said is that the axioms and rules which define ‘ provable ’ also de- 
fine ‘true’; 7.e. that the definition of ‘ true’ is an axiom/rule 
system. And if the answer is yes, then what is being said is that 
the definition of ‘ true ’ embraces the definition of ‘ provable ’ but 
is wider; i.e. that the definition of ‘true’ is the axiom/rule 
system which defines ‘ provable ’, plus further assumptions. 

As an illustration of what is meant by saying that the definition 
of ‘true’ for the expressions of a formal axiom/rule system is 
itself a formal axiom/rule system, consider the definition of 
‘ tautology ’ for the sentential calculus. It is usually expressed 
informally in some such way as : 

An expression is a tautology if, and only if, the lest- 
calculated column of its truth table consists of ‘ T ’s only. 
And a truth table is defined as an array of ‘ T ’s and ‘ F'’s displayed 
in n + r-+ m columns and 2" independent rows, where m is the 
number of distinct variables, r the number of repetitions of dis- 
tinct variables and m the number of occurrences of logical con- 
stants in the formula, the m columns being calculated from the 
nm-+-r columns in accordance with a scheme of calculation 

illustrated by the five definitional tables : 


(i) A| ~ A; (ii) AVB; (iii) A&B; (iv) A>B; (v) A<—>B; 











t| F TTT TTT TTT TTT 
F| T FTT FFT FTT FFT 
| TTF TFF TFF TFF 
FFF FFF FTF FTF 


where A and B stand for any well-formed formulae. 

Formally, therefore, this definition may be secured by twenty- 
two axiom schemes, one for each row of each definitional table, 
along the following lines ; 

Where ‘A’ and ‘B’ stand for any wff of the sentential 
calculus then, 
(ia) if A= T then ~A=F 
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(ib) if A= F then ~A=T 
(iia) if A= T and B = T then AvB = T 
(iib) if A= F and B = T then AvB = T 


wo 
together with rules of the sort : 
Where ‘ «’, ‘8’, ‘ y’, ete., stand for expressions of this calculus 
then, 
Rule I: an expression of the form ‘ « and «’ may be replaced 
by ‘a’. 

Rule Il: an expression of the form ‘ « and 8’ may be replaced 
by ‘Band «’. 

Rule ITI: an expression of the form ‘ if « and B then y ’ may be 
replaced by ‘if « then (if 8 then ”’ and vice versa. 

Rule 1V: the relation indicated by ‘if .. . then: is 
transitive. 

Rule V: two theorems of the form ‘if « then A= T”’ and 
‘if 8 then A= T’ may be replaced by ‘if « or f 
then A == T’. 

Rule VI: a theorem of the form ‘if « or 8 or yor... orw 
then A = T’ may be replaced by ‘A = T’ if, and 
only if, «, 8, y,..., collectively exhaust all 2° 
possible combinations of T and F for the distinct 
variables in A. 

Rule VII: a theorem of the form ‘ A = T’ may be replaced by 
cas 

A theorem of this system is any expression which follows by rule 

from an axiom or from a previously derived expression (this 

could be made more rigorous) and a tautology (true sentence) of 

the sentential calculus is then defined as a theorem of this system 

of the form A (t.e. any derived expression of this calculus which 


contains none of the words ‘ if. . . then’, ‘ and’, ‘ or’,‘=’,‘T’, 
‘ F ). 

Thus, for example, to prove that ‘((p—+q)&p)—>q’ is a 
sentential tautology, we proceed : 


1. if p= T and q = T then p + q = T (axiom (iva)) 

2. if p>q = T and p= T then (p > q)&p = T (axiom (iiia)) 
3. oe echoes (if p = T then (p -> q)&p == T) (Rule III 
on 

4. if p= Tand q=T then (if p=: T then (p > q)& T) 
(Rule IV on 1 and 3) Pe 


B. itp = Fa tien (po aie - T (Rules III, I, and 
on 


6. if (p + q)&p = T and q=T then ((p+q)&p)+q=T 
(axiom (iva)) 
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7. if (p + q)&p = T then (if q == T then ((p > q)&p) > q = T) 
(Rule III on 6) 

8. ifp = Tand q = T then (ifq = T then ((p + q)&p) > q =T 
(Rule IV on 5 and 7) 

9. if p= T and q=T then ((p > q)&p) + q = T (Rules III 
and I on 8). 

And so on, until we have established the other three main theo- 

rems : 

18. if p= F and q = T then ((p > q)&p) > q=T 

27. if p= T and q = F then ((p > q)&p) > q=T 

36. if p = F and q = F then ((p > q)&p) > q=T 

Then, by Rule V, 

37. if [(p =: T and q = T) or (p = F and q = T) or(p=T and 

‘- q = F) or (p = F and q = F)] then ((p > q)&p) >q=T 

ence, 


38. ((p > q )&p) > q = T (Rule V1) 
and 


39. ((p — q)&p) > q (Rule VII). 

Since, then, ‘ true in # ’, where is a formal system, is defined 
by the creation of another formal system £,, the problem of 
deductive completeness as expressed by the question, ‘ Are there 
any true expressions of # which are not provable ?’, always 
means as &@ minimum : 

Is there another formal deductive system 2, which 
yields as theorems all the theorems of # plus expressions 
which, though well-formed formulae of #%,* are not 
theorems of f ? 

Now if this is all that the question means then it might be said 
to have become a question of consistency. For unless. # is a 
strongly-complete system (i.e. one in which inconsistency results 
from the addition to the axiom set of any well-formed formula 
which was not previously provable from them) it is always possible 
to find an, which satisfies the criterion of deductive complete- 
ness above: we create it by adding to the existing axioms one of 


*The condition that such expressions must be well-formed formulae 
of # is, of course, essential. Thus, in the above sample system there 
are many theorems which are not theorems of the sentential calculus 
(e.g. ‘if p=T and q=T then p~q=T’) but since they contain 
logical constants {‘if . . . then’, ‘and’, ‘=’, etc.) which are not con- 
stants of the sentential calculus they are not formulae of that calculus, 
Hence, though they are theorems of the sample system they have no 
relevance to the problem of the completeness of the sentential calculus. 
In no sense, for example, is school-arithmetic deductively incomplete 
because one cannot prove within it that two straight lines intersect in 
@ point. 
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the unprovable formulae which is consistent with them. In other 
words, it follows from this criterion that if # is not strongly com- 
plete then it is deductively incomplete. 

But although this seems in some sense reasonable—consistency, 
after all, is the formal logician’s only criterion of truth or, more 
correctly, inconsistency is his only criterion of falsehood—it 
would hardly be accepted by those who have made so much of the 
notion of deductive completeness. For, it would be argued, the 
predicate calculus is deductively complete in the sense that every 
logically necessary expression is provable, but most certainly it 
is not strongly complete. Thus, for example, the expression, 
‘ (Ex)fx ’ (there is a member of every class) will not lead to in- 
consistency when added to the axiom set—it merely gives the 
traditional Aristotelian logic which, qua calculus, is not inconsis- 
tent—but, on the other hand, it is not a logically necessary ex- 
pression and its unprovability, therefore, does not imply deductive 
incompleteness. We could add to it the axioms if we wished, 
without fear of inconsistency arising, but we do not want to do 
this. There is thus a marked difference between strong complete- 
ness and deductive completeness. 

Now if one accepts this sort of claim then what seems to be 
wrong with identifying the deductive incompleteness of # with 
the mere existence of an , which contains, but is wider than, f, 
is just that though it may be possible to extend # simply by 
adding axioms, one does not always want to assume all the pos- 
sible formulae which may consistently be assumed. Why ?: 
because they are not true ! 

What is wrong, therefore, with the present way of looking at 
things, is that we have overlooked the fact that the creation of a 
formal system /, to define ‘ true in ’ is not, as a rule, arbitrary. 
We want to be sure, not only that #, contains as a minimum all 
the theorems of /, but that, the possible interpretations and uses 
which we have in mind for # will not be affected adversely. Thus, 
if we want a logic which enables us to deal with the null class then 
* (Ex)fx ’ will not be admitted as an axiom even though it may be 
so far as the formal criterion of consistency is concerned. On the 
other hand, of course, if we require a logic which deals only with 
non-null classes then ‘ (Ex)fx’ will be counted as true and the 
predicate calculus as it is now will be deductively incomplete in 
spite of the existing proof of completeness. ‘ Deductive com- 
pleteness ’, that is, is certainly not an absolute label ; it indicates a 
property which comes and goes with different uses. 

But, of course, if we take this line then ‘ true’ is being explained 
(defined ?) in terms of what we want rather than what is; in 
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terms of interests and purposes, not facts. The absence of a 

possible axiom may indicate an oversight but it may indicate a 
proscription. In the latter case, the phrase ‘ deductive incomplete- 
ness’ is not a useful summary of the situation, certainly not a 
term of abuse (i.e. of the sort “‘# is inadequate’). In the former 
case, the matter is remedied if one discards the incomplete system 
in favour of the one which was created by the proof of incomplete- 
ness, 

So we can re-construct the notion of deductive completeness by 
saying something like : 

a formal system # is deductively: incomplete if, and only 
if, there exists a consistent system &, which (i) contains 
as theorems all the theorems of # plus expressions which, 
though well-formed formulae of #, are not theorems of # 
and (ii), is such that the additional theorems will add to 
the usefulness of # as deternnined by the initial purpose 
for which it was created. 

Hence, when a logician asks himself the question, ‘ Have I 
missed any ? ’, and sets out to prove it one way or another, he is 
doing two things. First, he is judging one formal system in 
terms of another, since he is comparing a definition of ‘ true ’ to a 
definition of ‘ provable ’ and this amounts to comparing a defini- 
tion of ‘ provable in #,’ to a definition of ‘ provable in #’. 
Then, if he comes up with the answer yes, what he is saying is : 
(a) #, is weaker than (in the sense that it enables him to count 
more statements under the heading ‘ acceptable ’) and (5), #, is 
better than # (in the sense that the extra theorems will add to the 
usefulness of the system in terms of the purpose he has in mind 
for it). And, clearly, there is no break-down in formal proof- 
making here. Once again, it is not a case of intuitions outstrip- 
ping the logician’s formalizing capacity but, since his intuitions 
had to be realized in the creation of a second formal system before 
he could come to his conclusion, of an extension in formalization. 
Moreover, at the very moment when he can say yes to his question 
he can also say no. For the proof of incompleteness was exactly 
the creation of a system which is not incomplete in terms of his 
present requirements. 

And now we can get back to Gédel’s theorem. 

If we ignore clause (ii) in the definition of deductive incomplete- 
ness then we may say that Gédel’s theorem does imply the 
deductive incompleteness of arithmetic. For there is an 7,, 
namely L (see argument «), which contains A but is wider, since all 
the axioms, rules and theorems of A are axioms, rules and theo- 
rems of L, and, in addition, L contains the sentence G (and its 
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consequences) as a theorem. An adequate formulation of this 
situation would be to create L by adding G as an axiom (since no 
inconsistency results then) and to define ‘true in A’ to mean 
‘provable in L’. But, it should be remembered, if one takes this 
line then all that one is saying when one says that A is deductively 
incomplete is that there are non-provable sentences of A which 
are consistent with the existing axioms. Nothing more is being 
said. There is no direct argument for the truth of G in A ; it is 
simply that G does not lead to inconsistency when taken as an 
additional axiom. And one can say this sort of thing about 
expressions of the predicate calculus without feeling in the least 
bit worried or disillusioned. 

Arithmetic is a slightly different case from that which has been 
discussed generally since Gédel’s proof can be repeated by con- 
structing an irresoluble sentence of L namely, ‘ This sentence is 
not provable in L’ ; and this can be added to the axioms of L to 
create a new system L, which defines the deductive incomplete- 
ness of L—but still only in this special sense that it contains an 
unprovable formula which is consistent with the axioms. And 
though there is no end to this process, the deductive incomplete- 
ness of any one system in the hierarchy can only be proved 
simultaneously with the creation of a system which does contain 
the annoying sentence as a theorem. For to say that La is 
deductively complete is just to say that La.) exists. Indeed, 
and this is another difference between arithmetic and the general 
case, the system which defines ‘ true ’ for the system next below 
it in the hierarchy is created, because of the peculiar nature of the 
Gédelian sentence, by the proof that the lower system contains an 
unprovable sentence. Ordinarily there would be two steps: 
(a) a proof that a system contains an unprovable formula 
and (6) a proof that this formula is true. The second proof 
is just the creation of a second formal system in which the 
difficult sentence is provable, but in general the first is 
not. Gédel’s theorem, however, (the (a)-proof) is also the 
(b) proof since it creates a second formal system which contains 
the Gédelian sentence as a theorem (argument ¢«) and which, 
therefore, since it contains all other theorems of arithmetic, can be 
taken as a definition of ‘truein A’. Similarly for all the systems 
in the arithmetical hierarchy. Of course, we have not here had 
to construct each of the arithmetics A, L, L,, L.,. . . , in order 
to see that every one of them could be shown to be deductively 
incomplete in the clause (i) sense, but the actual proof that a 
specific one is incomplete would be exactly the creation of the 
next system in the list. 
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The sting seems to have been taken out of Gédel’s theorem even 
at this, but it is even less waspish if one insists on clause (ii). For 
in what sense would the sentence, ‘ This sentence is not provable 
in A’ be reckoned useful ? Perhaps this is an important question, 
perhaps not. Whether or not, however, it need not be answered 
here. For if a mathematician discovers a reason for wanting G 
as a theorem then he has only to discard A and use L in its place ; 
and if L proves inadequate he has an infinite supply to choose 
from. 


University of New England, 
Armidale, N.S.W. 





Ill—THE DETERMINATE AND 
DETERMINABLE MODES OF APPEARING 


By Cuartes M. Myers 


I. Introduction 


Concomitant with the rise of Gestalt psychology there developed 
a phenomenology of perception which described the immediately 
given in a way differing radically from that of the traditional 
introspective sensationism.' As Brunswik points out : 

The development of the psychology of perception from strict 
sensationism to gestaltpsychology has found its continuation 
and climax in a phenomenology of “‘ worlds” of colour, touch, 
etc., with their unique types of global perceptual attributes 
(such as apparent “ surface-texture ’’, or “solidity’’). This 

. approach restores the thing-language of daily life to its 
rightful place in the inventory of immediately given experience.? 

Firth has used the expression “ percept theory” to refer to 
this new phenomenology * and we sball use this term in the 
present essay, 

The percept theorist and the traditional sense-datum theorist 
seem to be in conflict when they describe what is given in percep- 
tion. The percept theorist is especially concerned to point out 
that a careful phenomenology of perceptual experience demands a 
richness of description not possible within the scope of a vocabu- 
lary restricted to “sense qualities’’ as they are traditionally 
conceived by the sense-datum theorist. In particular he empha- 
sizes that the object as a whole is somehow ostensibly present in 
perception and that this fact of appearing cannot be described in 
terms of sense-data as they have been usually conceived. 

The sense-datum theorist, on the other hand, insists that 


*See R. H. Thouless, “The Gestalt Theory”, appendix to G. F. 
Stout’s A Manual of Psychology (5th edn. ; London : University Tutorial 
Press, 1938), p. 661; J. J. Gibson, “ Studying Perceptual Phenomena ”’, 
Methods of Psychology, ed. by T. G. Andrews (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1948), pp. 158-159; John Dewey, Art as Experience (New 
York: Minton, Balch and Company, 1934), pp. 123-124; and Wolfgang 
— Gestalt Psychology (New York : Liveright Publishing Corporation, 

). 

*Egon Brunswik, “ The Conceptual Framework of Psychology ”, 
International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, ed. by Neurath, Carnap, and 
Morris (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952), i, no. 10, p. 6. 

* See Roderick Firth, “ Sense-Data and the Percept Theory ’, 1, Minp, 
lviii, N.S. (October, 1949), pp. 446-451. 

* See ibid. pp. 436-451, 
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“ sense-qualities ’ are given in a very different way than the rest 
of the perceptual content. He is apt to point out that qualities 
attributed to the front surface of a physical object are given in a 
certain “ immediate ’’ way while what is attributed to the rest of 
the object is not. 

Considered from a purely phenomenological point of view it is 
evident that in some sense both the percept theorist and the sense- 
datum theorist are saying something important. It is true that 
in perception the object.as a whole is somehow ostensibly present 
and not merely a few of its abstract aspects, but it is also true that 
certain aspects of what is ostensibly present stand out in a fully 
determinate way while others do not. Thus both the percept 
theorist and the. sense-datum theorist emphasize certain pheno- 


* menological observations which cannot be denied in any correct 


description of perceptual awareness. 

The present essay will be concerned with showing a way in 
which both of these aspects of perceptual experience'can be fully 
recognized and dealt with without introducing conflicting notions 
of what is given. It will be argued that the object as a whole ‘is 
apprehended through the concomitance of determinate and 
determinable modes of appearing. The netion of a determinable 
mode allows for the schematic nature of perceptual apprehension, 
and this in turn allows for the unity and completeness of what 
seems to be present without requiring a determinate apprehension 
of that detail which such a whole must possess if it really exists. 
The notion of a determinate mode allows for the fully determinate 
standing out of perceived qualities to which the sense-datum 
theorist attaches special importance, but the present theory’s 
assertion that the two modes do not exist independently of each 
other is in accordance with the percept theorist’s contention that 
qualities are always presented to us as qualities of something and 
not as qualities in abstraction from a physical context. 


II. The Incompleteness of the Experience of Completeness 
For purposes of illustration let us consider the following 
description of a perceptual experience : “ It appears that there is 
a desk directly in front of me one side of which is marred and the 
top of which has two small ink stains.’ . That something is 
as a unified whole is implicitly indicated by the occurrence 
of the word “‘ desk” in the description. If the desk were not 
seen as one thing it would not be apprehended as a desk, and the 
term “‘ desk ’’ would not occur in the description. That there isa 
determinate apprehension of a certain set of specific qualities of 
the desk is implicitly indicated by the mention of one side as 
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marred and of the top as having two small ink stains. The desk 
is seen from a certain perspective which allows it to be perceived as 
having these very specific aspects. This manner of perceptually 
grasping the desk as marred on one side and as having ink stains 
on its top illustrates what we shall call the determinate mode of 
perception. That there is a determinable apprehension that there 
are other aspects of the desk which are there but not specifically 
revealed is implicitly indicated by the fact that the specifically 
described side and top are mentioned as the side and the top of a 
desk and not as self-sufficient patches of colour. It is indicated 
that the specific qualities of the side and top are grasped as 
qualities of a thing which has other qualities not revealed—that 
the specific qualities are grasped as belonging to a unity which 
they alone do not wholly constitute. In other words, it is im- 
plicitly indicated that we perceptually accept the desk as a whole 
although there is a determinate apprehension of only a few of its 
specific aspects. Thus the desk is apprehended incompletely but 
is not apprehended as incomplete. 

The way in which we are aware that the apprehended unity of a 
thing is constituted by more qualities that those specific ones 
determinately apprehended is what we shall call the determinable 
mode. Every phenomenological description which mentions a 
thing and some of its specific aspects implicitly indicates the 
presence of the determinate and determinable modes of appearing. 

It is essential to the perception of a thing that it be apprehended 
in a Gestalt-like way. If an object is perceived as a thing it must 
appear to be present as a complete, unified whole ; it must stand 
out as one thing in the manner that figure stends out against 
ground. Yet it is obvious that the grasping of an object as being 
all there does not involve the determinate apprehension of all 
those aspects of a thing which must be present if the thing is 
present. Only a few of these specific aspects are experienced as 
specific aspects of the thing while the rest remain undisclosed, but 
it is an essential aspect of thing-perception that the aspects which 
are determinately apprehended are apprehended as belonging to a 
unity which they alone do not wholly constitute. 

Any one experience of a physical object is at most a very in- 
complete disclosure of the specific properties of that object. 
What is of interest relative to this is that not only is the experience 
very incomplete in this respect but that this incompleteness is 
itself manifested in the experience. If any thing is to appear to be 
a physical object it must appear to have undisclosed properties. 
An exhaustive list of the properties specifically disclosed in a 
physical object experience is not an exhaustive list of everything 
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disclosed by the experience. It jsasif one aspect of the experience 
stated ‘‘ Here are some specific properties of this physical object ”’ 
while another aspect stated ‘“‘ These are not all the properties 
of this object ; others are waiting to be disclosed ”’. 

The following remarks of Price although they are from the 
standpoint of a sense-datum theory help to elucidate the point of 
view ex,ressed in this essay : 

Yet somehow it is the whole thing, and not just a jejune extract 
from it, which is before the mind from the first. From the 
first, it is the complete material thing, with. back, sides and 
insides as well as front, that we “accept”, that “‘ ostends 
itself’ to us, and nothing less: a thing, too, persisting through 
time both before and after ... and possessed of various 
causal characteristics. It is true that these further elements 
in the being of the ostensible thing are not so determinately 
specified as the front surface—that is left to further sense- 
data and further perceptual acts. Still, already, in this single 
act, even in @ momentary glance we do take them to be there, 
all of them; as Mr. Joseph has said in another connexion, we 
must not suppose that because there is only a little definite 
before the mind, therefore there is only a definite little. 

The perception that something completely determinate exists 
is not the same as the perception of all its determinate aspects. 
Anything that appears to be three dimensional appears as the 
kind of thing which has an inside and a backside, but since the 
inside and backside are hidden from view there is of course no 
appearance of their determinate properties. The object, never- 
theless, appears to have some kind of an inside and some kind of a 
back side. The important thing to note is that it can appear that 
some kind of properties are present when there is no disclosure of 
just what determinate properties these are ; there is the apprehen- 
sion that something definite is present when we do not know de- 
finitely what it is. 

When a physical object is perceived it is taken to be perfectly 
definite in all its aspects, but all that is required for this perception 
of complete definiteness is that the object be taken as a definite 
whole—that it be per »ived in a gestalt-like way. It is not 
required that all the determinate aspects of the object be appre- 
hended. These aspects are probably infinite in number, their 
discovery requiring an unlimited series of perceptions. 

A rock looks solid—dense all the way through—without there 
being an appearance of all the specific aspects of its interior. The 
exact constitution of the rock’s solidity is left undetermined in 

1H. H. Price, Perception (2nd edn. rev.; London: Methuen and Co., 
1950), pp. 151-152. 
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perceptual experience even though the solidity itself is perceived. 
To look solid the rock needs only to appear to have some kind of 
interior. Again when I look at the table in front of me it looks as 
though the table top extends under and supports a number of 
books. There is the appearance of the perfectly determinate 
characteristics of the grain of the wood in the exposed portions of 
the table top ; at one definite point there is only a slight curvature 
in the grain and the surface has a light colour while at another 
definite point there is a swirl in the grain and the colour is dark. 
The appearing of perfectly determinate characteristics, however, 
is restricted to the exposed portions of the table top. 

Now the total appearance is of a continuous table top parts of 
which are concealed by objects. Obviously there is no appearing 
of the completely determinate aspects of the concealed portions of 
the table top since absence of such appearing is necessary if it is to 
appear that parts of the surface are concealed. It is just as 
obvious, however, that the table top looks like a continuous 
surface, and hence the concealed portions of the surface must be 
taken account of in some way in the total perception. Although 
the perception gives no hint of whether there is a sharp swirl in the 
grain of the wood under one of the books or an ink stain under 
another, the surface still looks continuous and thus appears to be 
the kind of thing every part of which, visible or not, has some 
colour or other, some texture or other, etc. 

The appearing of the precise colour and surface texture of the 
exposed portions of the table top exemplifies the determinate 
mode of appearing while the appearing that there are hidden 
areas continuous with the: exposed portions exemplifies the 
determinable mode of appearing. 

Whenever a physical object is perceived, both modes are in- 
volved since along with the appearing of certain specific properties 
there is the appearing that there is more to the object than these 
specific properties, and since anything that is experienced as a 
concrete part of a physical object is itself experienced as a physical 
object its apprehension will also involve both modes. 

In perceptual experience the determinate and determinable 
modes of appearing are always together. They are separated 
only by abstract thought. An experience characterized by one 
of these modes alone is undoubtedly impossible. The percept 
theorist is correct when, appealing to the phenomenology of 
perceptual experience, he asserts that colours and other perceived 
qualities are always perceived as qualities of some object. If 
there were such an experience as the appearing of a completely 
“ disembodied ”’ colour this event of appearing would be charac-- 
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terized by the determinate mode alone. The precise colour 
quality would appear, but it would not appear to belong to a unity 
which it alone did not wholly constitute. Thus the “ disembodied ”’ 
colour would be present as an absolutely complete and overt 
object—a kind of sense-datum. 

It may be doubted that it even makes sense to speak of the 
appearing of a completely “‘ disembodied ”’ colour. To ask what 
such an experience would be like is like asking what it would be 
like to see a universal. We know what it is to see a red physical 
object, but do we know what it would be like to see redness apart 
from the extended thing it characterizes? As a universal it 
could not be described by means of thing-predicates such as 
colour, shape, and size. We most certainly could not describe 
redness as being red, or square, or large. The perception of 
something which can be described as neither coloured nor colour- 
less, neither square nor not square, neither large nor small is not 
a perception at all. 

On the other hand, if there were such an experience as the 
appearing of a mere ‘‘ something ”’ with no apprehension of any of 
its specific properties this event of appearig would be character- 
ized by the determinable mode alone, but again it may be doubted 
that such an appearing would be a perception at all. It is as hard 
to imagine what it would be like for a perception to be character- 
ized by the determinable mode alone as it is to imagine what it 
would be like for an perception to be characterized by the deter- 
minate mode alone. 

Every particular which is the object of perceptual awareness 
must be apprehended through the concomitance of the determinate 
and determinable modes of appearing. This means that no 
particular can ever appear to be absolutely overt and that there is 
no particular which can be identified with something which, as 
Dewey phrases it, is 

so simple that the mind can rest trustfully in it, knowing that 
it has no surprises in store, that it will not spring anything 
to make trouble, that it will stay put, having no potentialities 
in reserve.? 

We must thus reject any theory which tries to explain what we 
call the “ determinate mode ”’ as the apprehension of particulars 
that are supposed to be “ proper ”’ objects of sense or sense-data 
and which tries to explain what we call the ‘‘ determinable mode ”’ 
as the mental supplementation of such particulars. If a 


1 John Dewey, Experience and Nature (2nd edn. rev. ; London : George 
Allen and Unwin, 1929), p. 26. 
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particular is apprehended it already involves determinate and 
determinable modes of appearing. 


III. Schematic Apprehension 

To make clear what is meant by the expression ‘“ schematic 
apprehension ”’ let us consider some specific example of percep- 
tion. Lei us suppose, for example, that we are looking at a cube. 
There is a determinate apprehension that all the faces are squares, 
but at most the determinate apprehension of sueh details as 
surface textures, slight variations in surface colour, marks, and 
bumps extends to three surfaces only—the surfaces which are 
actually seen. Our apprehension of the remaining three faces is 
like the filling in of a blank form where certain general questions 
are answered but more specific questions are left unanswered. In 
terms of this analogy we should note, however, that the blank 
form can never be completely filled in for any part of the cube. 
The questions became more and more specific requiring closer and 
closer inspection of the cube. As long as we are dealing with a 
real part of the cube both determinate and determinable modes 
will be involved. 

In a passage concerned with perception Husserl speaks of ‘‘ ein 
Kern von ‘ wirklich Dargestelltem ’ ’’ and an “‘ Horizont uneigent- 
licher ‘ Mitgegebenheit.’”’! Husserl’s concept of horizon seems 
to be similar to James’ concept of a psychic fringe. According to 
Husserl one aspect of this horizon is a more or less vague in- 
determinacy which in some sense “ points forward” to certain 
possible perceptions.? James thought of a psychic fringe in much 
the same way,’ and for him, as well as for Stout,‘ this fringe is a 
kind of blank form or schema waiting to be filled in. He says 
that in thinking about a problem our thoughts revolve about a 
subject which may be described as 

& gap we cannot yet fill with a definite picture, word, or phrase, 
but which . . . influences us in an intensely active and deter- 
minate psychic way. Whatever may be the images and 
phrases that pass before us, we feel their relation to this aching 
gap. To fill it up is our thoughts’ destiny.® 


This passage could easily be reworded to give a description of 


+E. Husserl, Ideen zu einer Reinen Phinomenologie und Phdinomenolo- 
ag (Halle : Max Niemeyer, 1922), i. 80. 

* Ibid. i. 80. 

* William James, The Principles of Psychology (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1891), i. 259. 

*G. F. Stout, Analytic Psychology (London: Swan Sonnenschei d 
Co., 1896), i. 94. mes 

5 William James, op. cit. i. 259. 
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perceptual awareness. When we perceive a thing one aspect of 
our awareness is a gap which is not filled with determinate 
qualities but which “‘ points forward” quite indefinitely to the 
possible ways it could be filled—to some set or other of qualities 
compatible with the nature of the gap. Thus in the perception of 
the cube there is a gap in our awareness in respect to the de- 
terminate details of some of the cube’s faces, but what will fill the 
gap is limited to the range of qualities which the face of a cube this 
size can have. Hence if the cube is small enough to be held in 
the palm of the hand and we clearly apprehend this, the nature of 
the gap excludes the possibility of the underside having a scratch 
which extends a yard in one direction and it excludes the possi- 
bility of the underside having a bump a foot high. 

Any one event of perceiving corresponds to the filling in of 
certain parts of a blank form which asks certain general and 
certain specific questions. Under each general “ question ”’ 
on the perceptual “blank form” there are more specific 
‘* questions ’’, and under each more specific “‘ question’ there 
are “‘ questions” still more specific, and so on without limit. 
As the “ questions ”’ become more detailed and specific we find 
more and more blanks which the perceptual event fails to fill 
in in a determinate way. Suppose, for example, that the ap- 
pearing of a cube fills in the perceptual blank form. Under 
the general heading “kind of object” goes “cube”. Under 
the headings for the shape of each face goes “ square”’. Under 
each of the headings for the details of each surface we do not, 
however, find the blanks filled in. No determinate details for 
at least three of the surfaces are given. We notice, however, 
that in some respects the kind of ‘ answers” filled in under 
general headings determines the range of possibility for the un- 
filled blanks under more specific headings. The determinate 
mode is indicated by the fact that certain blanks are filled while 
the determinable mode is indicated by the fact that other blanks 
are there but unfilled. 

There is an interesting way in which the analogy between an 
event of perception and the filling in of a blank form can be 
extended in another direction. There is a relation between the 
physical properties’ of a printed blank form when the latter 
functions as a causal basis for the form being filled in, and the 
meaning of the form when the latter is understood as a series of 
questions. This relation is analogous in certain respects to the 
relation holding between the properties which causally deter- 
mine the particular schematic character of an event of per- 
ception and this schematic character itself. 
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In the former case physical properties of the printed blank 
form are a causal basis for the apprehension of meaning neces- 

sary to the filling in of the form. In the latter case certain 
properties are a causal basis for the schematic character of the 
event of appearing. There is, moreover, another important 
similarity involved. Since a printed blank form functions as 
a sign it may be described either in terms of its physical charac- 
teristics or in terms of its being a sign of some particular thing. 
In this respect it is like an event of perceiving which could be 
described in terms of its physiological basis, if this were known, 
or which can be descrined in terms of being an appearing or 
perception of something. Both an event of appearing and a 
sign can be described «ither in terms of what they physically 
involve or in terms of what they “claim” to reveal and the 
mode of the “ claim ’’. 

In itself a printed blank form is simply a series of ink marks 
on paper. Quite irrelevant to its physical description is the 
fact that under certain conditions human beings respond to it 
by placing more ink marks upon it. The fact that it reflects 
light in a certain way is of course relevant to its physical de- 
scription, but there is no need to go further and describe the 
behavioural response of an organism to this light since the light 
is the same with or without this response. 

On the other hand, the person who responds to the printed 
blank form will describe it as a set of questions, and this is quite 
a different kind of description than its physical description for 
there is a certain series of sounds which he will describe as being 
exactly the same set of questions although the physical descrip- 
tion of a spatial series of ink marks is radically different from 
the physical description of a temporal series of sounds. These 
two widely divergent things are nevertheless the same in respect 
to having the same meaning for him. Thus what he is concerned 
with when he describes the ink marks as a set of questions is 
the meaning of these marks. The ink marks constitute one of 
the causal conditions for his apprehending a set of meanings. 
He may describe this set of meanings as belonging to the ink 
marks but in so doing he is not adding to the physical descrip- 
‘tion of these marks. The meaning of the ink marks stands to 
the physical characteristics of the ink marks in a way that is 
similar to the way in which the schematic character of the event 
of appearing stands to the immediate causal basis of this sche- 
matic character. It is thus evident that our “ blank form” 
analogy can be extended in an interesting way. 

There is also an important limitation that must be placed on 
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this analogy, for although there is a similarity between the fill- 
ing in of a printed blank form, which, of course, functions as a 
sign, and the filling in of a perceptual “‘ blank form ”’, it would 
on this basis be a Procrustean procedure to regard perception 
as a kind of semiosis. It would require us to do violence to the 
conventional connotation of the term “ sign ”’. 

It is true that the term has sometimes been defined in a way 
that allows us to speak of the immediate causal basis of an event 
of appearing as a type of sign vehicle, but such definitions 
extend the meaning of the term far beyond the ordinary meaning. 
Consider, for example, the following remarks by Charles Morris: 

The most effective characterization of a sign is the following : 
S is a sign of D for I to the degree that J takes account of D 
in virtue of the presence of S. Thus in semiosis something 
takes account of something else mediately, i.e., by means of 
a third something. Semiosis is accordingly a mediated-taking- 
account-of.1 

The conventional connotation of the term “ sign”’ involves 
the notion of J taking account of D in virtue of the interpreter 
being aware of the sign vehicle as a particular distinct from D. 
On the other hand, Morris holds his characterization of a sign 
to be compatible with the behaviouristic view which apparently 
dispenses with any concept of awareness or consciousness. * 

Adopting Morris’s characterization of a sign we could regard 
the brain state, or whatever it is that constitutes the immediate 
causal basis of an event of appearing, as a sign of the perceptual 
object, for what is ostensibly present in perception is taken 
account of in virtue of the presence of the immediate causal 
basis, but of course it is also taken account of in virtue of any- 
thing which is a more remote causal basis. Thus we could 
regard a certain condition of the retina or of the optic nerve as 
a sign of what we are seeing. But obviously there is no ordinary 
sense in which the person who is doing the seeing is taking the 
state of his retina or optic nerve as a sign of what is visually 
present. However, if the expression “I takes account of D 
in virtue of the presence of S”’ means something more than the 
assertion that the physical presence of a certain condition is a 
partially sufficient condition for the event of taking account of 
D, what can the additional meaning be, stated without reference 
to consciousness of a sign vehicle ? 


* Charles W. Morris, “ Foundations of the Theory of Signs”, Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Unified Science (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1938), i. no, 2, p. 4. 

* Of. sbid. pp. 5-6. 
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If we are to stay close to the ordinary meaning of the term 
“ sign” the statement that S is a sign of D for I must fulfil two 
conditions that do not seem to follow from the above character- 
ization given by Morris. First, it must not imply that D exists, 
and second, it must imply that when in semiosis the interpreter 
responds to the sign vehicle of S, he is conscious of this sign 
vehicle as something distinct from D. Since the immediate 
causal basis of an event of appearing is not an object of aware- 
ness and since what seems to be present in perception may not 
on certain occasions actually exist, we must not regard this 
immediate causal basis as a sign of the perceptual object unless 
we are using the term “ sign ”’ in a. quite unusual way. 

The event of appearing is not a kind of semiosis. Husserl was 
right when he wrote : 

The thought that the transcendence of the thing is that of an 
image or sign has proved misleading. . . . The image-theory 
is often zealously attacked and a sign-theory substituted for 
it. But the one and the other alike are not only incorrect 
but nonsensical, The spatia\ thing which we see is, despite all 
its transcendence, perceived, we are consciously aware of it 
as given in its embodied form. We are not given an image or a 
sign in its place. We must not substitute the consciousness 
of « sign or an image for a perception. 

Between perception on the one hand and, on the other, the 
presentation of a symbol in the form of an image or meaning 
there is an unbridgeable difference. With these types of . 
presentation we intuit something, in the consciousness that it - 
copies something else or indicates its meaning; and though 
we already have the one in the field of intuition, we are not 
directed toward it, but through the medium of a secondary 
apprehension are directed towards the other, that which is 
copied or indicated. There is nothing of all this in perception, 
as little as in plain recollection or fancy. 

While we of course assume that the schematic character of an 
event of appearing has some necessary condition as its causal 
basis we should not, regard this basis as a sign vehicle. The per- 
ceptual “ blank form ”’ considered in terms of modes of appearing 
has its causal basis just as a printed blank form considered as a 
series of questions has its physical basis as a series of ink marks on 
paper, but while the ink marks are themselves apprehended by 
anyone who fills in the blank form the immediate causal basis of 
the perceptual “‘ blank form’”’ is not apprehended by the per- 
ceiver at all. 


*Edmund Husserl, Ideas, trans. by W. R. Boyce Gibson (London : 
George Allen and Unwin, 1931), p. 136. 
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We now come to another way in which the analogy between a 
perceptual schema and a printed blank form must be restricted. 
A printed blank form is most inflexibie compared to the perceptual 
“blank form”’. While the former sometimes directs that certain 
blanks be filled and others be disregarded depending on the answer 
to previous questions, the latter is extremely flexible in this respect. 
Almost the entire remaining structure of a perceptual ‘“ blank 
form ”’ may be determined by the way “ questions ’’ under the 
general headings are “‘answered”’. Suppose that we vaguely 
perceive that some very small object or other is present. Speak- 
ing in a figurative way the event of appearing has filled in the 
blanks under the most general headings of the perceptual “ blank 
form ”’ in such a way that blanks pertaining to large objects have 
been eliminated from the remainder of the form. If our percep- 
tion of the object now becomes clear and it appears that the object 
is a small cube held in the palm of someone’s hand many more 
blanks are eliminated from the perceptual “ blank form”. For 
instance, “ questions ’’ pertaining to spheroids or irregular solids 
are eliminated. Although in a single event of appearing we 
grasp an object as a complete whole the concept involved becomes 
ever more specific as successive events of appearing present more 
and more of the determinate properties of an object. 

This brings us to another important point. The perceptual 
“blank form” is always open in that the filling in of general 
headings fails to rigorously prescribe the nature of all the blanks 
that may follow. 

The perception of an object as having certain characteristics 
not only eliminates certain blanks from the perceptual “ blank 
form ”’, but, as we have pointed out, determines the range of 
possible “‘ answers ’’ to some of the unfilled blanks. For example 
while a “ question ’’ about colour spots on the back side of a cube 
may remain “‘ unanswered’ because there is no determinate 
apprehension of such characteristics when the cube is viewed 
from the front, the apprehension of the cube as small is not com- 
patible with a determinate apprehension of a spot on the back 
side being larger than a certain size. 

Now if, and only if, the perception of a thing were to involve a 
completely determinate elimination of certain blanks and a 
completely determinate prescription of the range of possible 
“answers” to all the unfilled remaining blanks, the perceptual 
“blank form ”’ would be closed. The perceptual schema would 
be closed if, and only if, the meanings of the concepts determining 
it were presentable by definitions once and for all complete in 
every respect. What is important to note is that the concepts 
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are not of this nature and that consequently the perceptual 
“ blank form ”’ or schema is always open. 

Waismann has pointed out that most of our empirical concepts 
are, and must remain, such that we can always think of situations 
in which the applicability of the concept is in doubt or indeter- 
minate : 

Try as we may, no concept is limited in such a way that there 
is no room for any doubt. We introduce a concept and limit 
it in some directions ; for instance, we define gold in cor+rast 
to some other metals such as alloys. This suffices for our 
present needs, and we do not probe any farther. We tend 
to overlook the fact that there are always other directions in 
which the concept has not been defined. And if we did, we 
could easily imagine conditions which would necessitate new 
limitations. In short, it is not possible to define a concept 
like gold with absolute precision, +.e. in such a way that every 
nook and cranny is blocked against entry of doubt. That is 
what is meant by the open texture of a concept.? 

Open texture is not always to be identified with vagueness. 
As Waismann says : 

Vagueness should be distinguished from open texture. A 
word which is actually used in a fluctuating way (such as 
‘heap ” or “ pink ”’) is said to be vague ; a term like “ gold”’, 
though its actual use may not be vague, is non-exhaustive or 
of an open texture in that we can never fill up all the possible 
gaps through which a doubt may seep in. Open texture, then, 
is something like possibility of vagueness. Vagueness can be 
remedied by giving more accurate rules, open texture cannot. 
An alternative way of stating this would be to say tha+ defini- 
tions of open terms are always corrigible or emendable (ébid. 
p- 120). 

It is the open texture of the concepts determining the perceptual 
schema which gives the latter its open character. Thus not only 
does perception involve a determinable mode, but it involves a 
determinable schema. This schema or perceptual ‘‘ blank form ”’ 
preseribing as it does the general pattern into which the possible 
determinate apprehensions embraced by the determinable mode 
must fall, is itself determinable in that a part of it is always left 
open to further determinations. 


IV. Perceptual Expectation 
We now turn to one more aspect of schematic apprehension 
which is characteristic of perceptual experience. All through our 


‘ Friedrich Waismann, “ Verifiability”, Logic and Language,-lst ser., 
ed. by A. G. N. Flew (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1951), pp. 119-120. 
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discussion of the determinable mode it has been indicated in one 
way or another that the perception of something as a completely 
determinate unified whole is only possible because we can grasp 
something as being definite and complete without grasping all the 
exact details which constitute its definiteness. What we grasp is 
that the object is complete aud definite in some way or other. 
Not being omniscient we are excluded from ever definitely. ap- 
prehending the infinity of aspects constituting the definiteness 
which we grasp. 

Now perception always carries with it a perceptual set—a per- 
ceptual readiness which usually becomes explicit only through 
the surprise which occurs if the set turns out to be inappropriate. 
When the perceptual set involved in the perception of an object 
is such that future experiences of the same object produce no 
surprise it is as if the lack of surprise were an implicit verification 
of the original perception. The new experiences fit the schema 
of the original experience, and in doing so they “ verify ’’ the 
original experience. There is therefore a sense in which the per- 
ceptual set is an implicit expectation, and we can see that Lewis’s 
remark that in making a verification we expect something which 
we cannot anticipate is relevant to ordinary perception where no 
explicit formulation of hypothesis is made. 

Next, let us consider the other side of the moon. This is 
something believed in but never directly observed. The belief 
is an inference or interpretation based upon direct observation ; 
the moon behaves like a solid object and must, therefore, have 
another side. But what is believed in must, in order to be 
real, possess characters which are left undetermined in our belief 
about it. For instance, there must be mountains there; or 
there must be none. To speak more precisely, our belief 
includes alternatives which are not determined; but, if the 
thing believed in is what it is believed to be, these alternatives 
must be determined in the object. If there were nothing more, 
and more specific, to the other side of the moon than what is 
specifically determined in our construction of it, then it would 
be a logical abstraction instead of a physical reality. These 
undetermined characters are what we should see if we could 
build an X-ray telescope, or what we should find about us if 
we could construct a space-ship to fly up there and land. What 
we should observe if these things could be accomplished is 
what we mean by the other side of the moon as a physically 
real thing—as something more than a logical construction 


ut upon presently given data. 
. bal PAs this example serves to illustrate, any reality must, 


in order to satisfy our empirical concept of it, transcend the 
concept itself. A construction imposed upon given data cannot 
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be identical with a real object ; the thing itself must be more 
specific, and in comparison with it the construction remains 
abstract. In making any verification we expect something 
we cannot anticipate. This is a paradox in language ; but it 
is, or should be, a commonplace of the distinction between 
ideas and objects." 


If we regard perceptual set as a kind of expectation we can say 
that perceiving a thing always involves “ expecting’ more than 
we can anticipate, for this is simply another way of saying that 
perception prepares us for a definite something (through the 
determinable mode) without there being a definite apprehension 
(through the determinate mode) of what this something is. 

Now it is important to note that while there is undoubtedly 
such a thing as perceptual set it is a difficult question as to how 
its presence is reflected, if at all, in the phenomenological descrip- 
tion of an ordinary event of appearing. Considering the pheno- 
menological description of a given perceptual experience we seem 
to find nothing which might be labelled “expectation”. The 
perceptual object is a unified whole as it now is and in connection 
with this we do not ordinarily detect a feeling of expectation. 
The thing perceived is taken to be complete at the time of ex- 
periencing. There is no enumeration of possibilities of determin- 
ate apprehension embraced by the determinable mode. 

Having distinguished the determinable mode by reflection we 
may come to think of it as “ pointing forward” to possible 
patterns of experience, for the notion of the determinable mode is 
logically connected with the notion of possible determinate 
apprehensions. Perception, however, does not reflect upon 
itself. What it accepts is a thing—not an analysis of itself. 
Phenomenologically we seem to find no “ pointing forward ”’. 
Hence it would appear that a perceptual set is a disposition to have 
a certain kind of experience and is in no respect what we would 
ordinarily call an experience of expectation. Yet perceptual set 
cannot be described merely as a disposition to have a certain 
experience for this does not sufficiently distinguish its temporary 
nature. 

Strictly speaking the perceiver has at any given time countless 
dispositions for having countless different experiences, since a 
disposition for having a certain experience is simply a capacity for 
having a certain experience and the perceiver certainly has a very 
wide capacity in this respect. Clearly we do not wish to say that 
the perceiver is perceptually set for all the experiences he is capable 

*C. I. Lewis, “‘ Experience and Meaning”, The Philosophical Review, 
xlii, No. 2 (March, 1984), pp. 137-138. oe 
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of having. He is perceptually set for only the kind of experience 
which will help to fill in the perceptual schema which his present 
experience is filling in and restricting in certain ways. 

The kind of experience for which the perceiver only now be- 
comes perceptually set must be the kind which he was capable of 
having long before he was perceptually set for it. Therefore 
being perceptually set for a certain kind of experience must be 
something more than we would ordinarily convey by saying that 
there is a disposition for the experience. 

The difference between having a disposition for a certain 
experience and being perceptually set for it is that in the latter 
case a disposition is on the verge of actualization in the sense that 
more of the conditions for its actualization are now present than 
are usually present but that the occurrence of the actualization 
still depends on a few more conditions being realized. 

Now one of the conditions which brings the disposition to the 
verge of actualization and away from its normally latent state is 
the occurrence of an experience which fills in a part of the percep- 
tual “ blank form ” or schema which would be further filled in if 
the disposition were actualized. It is evident that the occurrence 
of any event of appearing can be taken as an indication that some 
disposition for the occurrence of another related event of appearing 
is on the verge of actualization. Hence to have a perceptual 
experience is to be perceptually set for another related ex- 
perience, but, as we have seen, it does not usually involve having 
an explicit experience of expectation. 

At the occurrence of any event of appearing we are perceptually 
set for more than we can determinately anticipate, and this fact 
seems to exemplify what Lewis means when he says that any 
reality in order to satisfy our concept of it must transcend the 
concept itself. Since perceptual set may be thought of as a type 
of implicit expectation it might seem to transcend the experience 
it accompanies, but it can only seem transcendent if we falsely 
think of the present perceptual experience as consisting of the 
determinate mode alone. The present experience is a concomi- 
tance of the determinate and determinable modes, and the 
perceptual set in no way goes beyond what is grasped through this 
concomitance. 

Rather than transcending the present experience it is a set for 
transcendence ; that is, when we are perceptually set we are set 
for the transcendence of the present experience which will occur 
if the next experience includes one of the determinate apprehen- 
sions which is a possibility embraced by the determinable mode of 
the present experience. Perceptual set being a readiness for 
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apprehension of something determinate not determinately ap- 
prehended in the present experience is thus a readiness for an 
experience which will transcend the present experience. 

What then is the transcendence of which Lewis speaks ? There 
is a sense in which his statement that any reality in order to satisfy 
our concept of it must transcend the concept itself is paradoxical 
since it seems to say that the concept must transcend itself—that 
our concept of reality is wider than our concept of reality. 

From what we have said of the determinate and determinable 
modés of appearing if séems evident that the transcendence of 
which Lewis speaks is exemplified within any given event of 
appearing—that it is exemplified by a relation between the deter- 
minate mode and the total gestalt-like mode of the event of 
perception. We can illustrate what we mean here by the use of 
an analogy. 

The conjunction of all the instances of a universal proposition 
does not give us the general information that the universal 
proposition gives although it gives us all the specific information 
that the universal proposition fails to give. The conjunction does 
not give us the general information because by itself it does not 
indicate that it exhausts all the instances, and the universal pro- 
position does not give us the specific information because it does 
not indicate just what instances it has.! In terms of general 
information the universal proposition goes beyond the conjunc- 
tion of its instances, and hence it can be said to “‘ transcend ”’ the 
conjunction. In terms of specific information the conjunction 
goes beyond the universal proposition, and hence it can be said to 
“ transcend ” the universal proposition. It is evident then that 
the two propositions stand to each other in a relation of mutual 
** transcendence ”’. 

A similar type of mutual “transcendence” can be found 
between the total gestalt-like mode and the determinate mode of 
an event of appearing. Whenever it appears that a thing is 
present the thing is apprehended as being a complete unified whole. 
The perception of something as a unified whole is like the accep- 
tance of a universal propesition ; it is like accepting the proposi- 
tion that all the properties which make an object of this kind 
complete are present. Being like the acceptance of such a 
proposition it ‘‘ transeends ” the specification of the determinate 
mode in a manner similar to a universal proposition’s ‘‘ transcen- 
dence ”’ of the specification found in a partial or complete con- 
junction of the proposition’s instances. ' 

1 Cf. C. I. Lewis and C. H. Langford, Symbolic Logi: : 
Gitay Co., 1932), pp. 316-317. We eee oe 
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On the other hand, apprehension through the determinate mode 
is like accepting a conjunction of a few of the instances of a 
universal proposition ; it is like accepting the proposition that 
this specific quality and that specific quality are aspects of a 
unified whole. In terms of specification the determinate mode 
“ transcends ”’ the total gestalt-like mode in a manner parallel to 
the way a conjunction of instances “transcends” a universal 
proposition. 

In terms of the analogy we have drawn we can think of 
the concomitance of the determinate and determinable modes 
being roughly parallel to the acceptance of a conjunction of a few 
instances of a universal proposition where the conjunction is 
followed by a series of dots indicating that the expression is to be 
filled in until the instances are exhausted. The acceptance of 
what is indicated by the dots would of course correspond to the 
determinable mode. The analogy is quite rough because the dots 
fail to show that the schematic gap has a certain structure. In 
spite of this roughness, however, the analogy does serve to illus- 
trate a kind of “transcendence ”’ which would not exist if, con- 
trary to hypothesis, there were an experience characterized by 
either the determinate or determinable mode alone. 

To say that any reality in order to satisfy our concept of it must 
transcend the concept itself is to say that we must conceive of a 
reality as something complete and specific without specifically 
conceiving of every detail that might make that reality complete 
and specific. In the same way to say that any reality in order to 
satisfy our perception of it must transcend the perception itself is 
to say that we must perceive a reality as something complete and 
determinate without determinately apprehending every detail 
that might make that reality complete and determinate. 

We have now sketched some of the important aspects of the 
concepts of determinate mode, deterrainable mode and perceptual 
schema. The sketch has of necessity been rough and much has 
been said that stands in need of further clarification, but it is 
hoped that enough of this approach to perception has been de- 
scribed to indicate how it seeks to integrate certain valid insights 
in percept-theories and sense-datum theories and how it deals 
with the question of how experience “‘ transcends ”’ itself. 


Long Island University 








IV.—_THE OTHER LOGICAL CONSTANT 
By H. PatmMer 


In this paper I distinguish between two uses of quotation marks, 
which I believe to be confused in a passage of Wittgenstein’s. 
I then attempt to follow his reasoning without the confusion, 
and hope on the way to discover something of the nature and 
limitations of semantic statements, of Sheffer’s reduction, and 
of logical constructions. 


1. Quotation Marks. 


We commonly use quotation marks to inform the reader that 
the words they enclose are a repetition, verbatim, from the 
speech of a third party. The marks, in this usage, act more 
like a wayside than a mathematical sign; they tell us some- 
thing about the history of the words, but they do not change 
their actual sense or usage. 

We have another use for them in philosophy. We sometimes 
wish to refer to a word as a word, not to its meaning nor to its 
use on any particular occasion. For this purpose also we com- 
monly use the same quotation marks. It is perhaps an im- 
personal usage, as though some third person were imagined 
conveniently to pronounce the word which we wish to discuss. 
Here the sign acts like an operator, it does something to the 
words it encloses; for whereas George is a person, “ George ” 
is a proper noun. I shall use italics to distinguish this second, 
philosophical usage. 

Thus: “ George!”’, called his father. 

“* George’ is a proper noun. 


A says “ P” 

In the Tractatus Wittgenstein uses Sheffer’s reduction of the 
logical constants to simplify his own symbolism. All expres- 
sions containing them may thus be brought into the same general 
form. These combine by rule, so we can no more make mistakes 
with them than we can in mathematics (slips are possible, puzzles 
are eliminated). As there are only these constants, every proper 
statement can be reduced to this general form. Every philoso- 
phical problem is therefore due either to a slip in logical cal- 
culation or to illegitimate application of some symbol: if we 
ever write down a correct symbolism the problems will already 


have disappeared. 
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People are the great stumbling-block. When they know, 
believe, or speak they are standing in no obvious truth-relation- 
ship to their grammatical objects; they are connected with 
them, but not by any of those constants. It is clear, from the 
context, that the reduction in 5.542 is intended to remove this 
stumbling-block, but it is not clear how. 

5.542. “It is however obvious, that ‘A believes that p’, 
‘A thinks p’, ‘ A says p’ are of the form ‘“ p” says p’: and 
this is not a matter of putting together a fact and an object, 
but of putting together facts by putting their objects together. 
This further indicates that the soul, or subject, or what have 
you, as it is conceived in the superficial psychology of nowadays, 
is a nonentity.”’ 

To say “A says p”’ is not to assert some relation between a 
fact p and an object A. If it were, we should have objects 
standing in other than truth-relationships. (This objection is 
common to knowing, believing, and saying, and so leads him 
to analyse together phrases so disparate.) Rather, the state- 
ment “‘ A says p”’ consists of two objects (symbols) connected 
by another word, and this putting together represents or asserts 
an association, in the world, of two facts. 

How can he give “object”’ this meaning? It commonly 
means “‘ that to which a symbol refers”. Wittgenstein suggests, 
however (3.1431), that symbols might stand in, for instance, 
spatial relationships, to picture the relationships in the world 
of the facts they represent: rather as though M.P.s should sit, 
not on opposed benches, but on a map of Great Britain. It is 
thus that he can speak in 5.542 of “ facts’’ and of “ their ob- 
jects ’’ the symbols. 

Secondly, what are these facts? Russell offers two in his 
introduction (p. 20). “A proposition, considered as a fact on 
its own account, may be a set of words which a man says over 
to himself, or a complex image, or train of images passing through 
his mind. . . .” Russell is here mainly occupied with belief ; 
he takes as example a man whose belief finds expression in a 
mental credo, verbal or visual. The words of the credo are 
the fact represented by Wittgenstein’s ‘p’. That is, Russell 
reads this as‘p’. He later says “this problem (belief) is simply 
one of a relation of two facts, namely, the relation between the 
series of words used by the believer and the fact which makes 
these words true or false”. That is, the only two facts we 
can make out during belief are, on the personal side (A) that a 
set of symbols is present to someone’s mind, and on the external 
side (p), that the things in the world which those symbols 
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represent either are or are not related as the symbols were. I 
imagine Jones running downstairs; I see him doing it in my 
mind’s eye, or perhaps I string together the three words “ Jones 
running downstairs” Moreover, he either is, or is not, so 
running, and this second fact, positive or negative, makes the 
belief true or false. As these are the only facts available they 
must be the facts which Wittgenstein represents by ‘p’ and 
p and relates by the word “says”. As the mental image is an 
intended picture of the event, so are the words used a representa- 
tion of the statement. As the image is a correct picture if it 
corresponds with the event, similarly the words will be a 
legitimate representation if they have been framed according 
to the rules of representation in that language, the “‘ mode of 
projection”. A’s statement or belief is an assertion of the 
correctness of the image. To this there corresponds in the 
symbolism a claim that the representation is legitimate; a 
semantic statement. 

The interpretation into which I have expanded Russell’s 
brief remarks is put more explicitly in Ayer’s Inaugural Lecture 
at London ;! except that Ayer thinks not of correspondence 
but of replacement, or reduction. ‘‘‘ A believes that p’ may 
be held to entail some semantic statement of which p is a con- 
stituent ’’ (p. 17)—and there is no other relationship possible 
between A and p. 


Verification. 

What question is Ayer answering? ‘“‘ What makes it true 
to say that I am thinking of” something? (p. 10). For him 
such verification involves knowing what “thinking of x”’ is; 
it gives the analysis he seeks. Now firstly, this principle 
applies with precision to those symbols alone, such as mathe- 
matical, which may be defined as functions of other symbols ; 
they only refer, and their references are completely given (listed), 
at least implicitly, in their definition. The substitution of one 
for another of such symbols is simply a change of letters (since 
neither says anything at all until we define it); so with them 
the sign of equivalence is simply a ceclaration of intention to 
make such a substitution. If we substitute in one place we 
should do so everywhere, and discard the old form. Spare 
symbols, in such symbolisms, merely clutter things up (T'ractatus 
4.241, ub. “ ersetzen ”’). To apply this principle, that the 
verification is the meaning, to other symbolisms, is to institute 
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a comparison between the symbolisms: which may or may not 
be useful, that we can see only by looking. 

Secondly, by verification Ayer here means a semantic state- 
ment guaranteeing the sense of the words used: “the belief 
. . + acquires an object...” (p. 16). But if this sort of 
guarantee is required for any sentence it should be required 
for all; it does as much, and as little, as Frege did with his 
assertion sign. 

Lastly, a necessary condition may not be also the sufficient 
one. No semantic statements could make true “A believes 
that p’’, any more than possession of a cheque-book enables 
us to pay our debts; only, if we already have the money at 
the bank, then a cheque drawn in the proper form provides a 
convenient medium for settling up. 

“* A believes that p”’ is an odd statement to think of verifying. 
It is independent of the truth of p. Ayer appears to conclude 
that it depends therefore on the truth-or-falsity of p, on p 
making sense. He refuses to ask the factual question, does A 
believe p? This is the only question relevant to the truth of 
the statement, even though there is available to others no con- 
clusive, and perhaps to A himself no separate evidence on the 
subject. 


2. Reductions. 


Ayer and Russell are interested in the analysis of belief, 
Wittgenstein rather in the elimination of A, in the proof that 
we need no symbols for people. He offers a reduction for 
“A says”, which the reader is left to apply also to knowing 
and believing. Let us first see why it is plausible, and 
whether it is valid, in the paradigm case. 

Of any reduction we may ask, does it do the work required 
of it? and, does it do the same work as the original? “‘p’ 
says p”’ fulfils the first test, for it contains no reference to A. 
This is the version Wittgenstein goes on to explain. The letters 
‘p’ and p are the objects (symbols). To ‘p’ there corresponds 
in the real world a set of signs, for instance the sounds of some 
spoken words. To the sentence p there corresponds a state of 
affairs, or an event. These are the two facts. 

Now “‘p’ says p” (no italics) fulfils the second test, being 
a passable substitute for “A says p”’; for we can read ‘p’ 
as ‘a set of spoken words audible at a certain time and place’, 
namely, where A was when he spoke them, and perhaps if we 
give these co-ordinates with sufficient exactness we can without 
ambiguity omit any mention of A. Now since Wittgenstein 
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did not distinguish in writing between the two varieties of 
quotation marks, he was able to read his reduction in either 
way ; consequently it appeared to pass both tests. 


Sense-data need tags. 

The reduction must now be attempted without such dubious 
assistance. I shall first analyse “A said p”; I shall then 
change to the present tense and see what happens. 

“A said p”’ is synthetic. It describes some past event. It 
informs us, for one thing, that certain words were spoken ; so 
we may write “p” (past).! This however says too little, for 
A, however understood, did qualify the original verb more 
closely. Then write “p”’ (x, y, z, t), where t is past, and to 
its every value there corresponds not more than one value each 
of the place-co-ordinates, x, y, and z; for A could not have 
been in more than one place at the time. 

Now if we choose to think that people are no more than their 
manifestations, then the saying of “‘ p’’ was just one of these. 
A is a logical construction from, inter alia, the series “p” 
(x, y, z, t). “A said p” is then completely represented by 
“p” (xX, Yi, 2 ¢,), and this whole expression can form part 
of a truth-function. 

Let us transfer this to the present tense. Then t is given, 
and the hearer knows its value. x, y, and z are also given, 
in the sense that they are fixed but unknown; for, I don’t 
know where A is, but he must be in some one place. So for 
“A says p” we may write “p”’ (x,, y,, Z,), or perhaps “p” 
(given). To write plain “p” would be insufficient, for it is a 
variable. McTaggart’s fallacies about time depend on a similar 
ambiguity in the word “ present’’. Sometimes he means “ the 
point of time at which I happen to be standing”’, t (known) ; 
sometimes “any point of time at which I choose to think 
myself ”’, t (given), and when the argument slides this becomes 
plain t, a variable. 

Wittgenstein and others start by analysing the rare present 
tense, “‘A says p’’; they consequently do not observe that 
“pb” requires to be tagged in most tenses with four, and in all 
with some co-ordinates. 

The temporal present tense has the same form as the timeless 
present ; this also may lead to confusion. We may distinguish 
them by observing that the word “ says”, when timeless, does 
not require quotation marks after it. Now Wittgenstein should 
be analysing the temporal case, A says “ p”, otherwise he will 
? The brackets contain co-ordinates to the quotation marks. 
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have achieved too little for his purposes. He omits some of 
the quotation marks, and tries to give the reduction in a form 
verbally similar to the original, and so writes “‘p’ says p”’. 
It is difficult not to read this as timeless ; that is, as a semantic 
statement, “‘ p’ says p”’. 


3. Semantic Statements. 


I here digress on to semantic statements. The commonest 
form occurs when we use a dictionary. One might say, that 
the dictionary lists such statements in a conventionally abbrevi- 
ated form. And perhaps a telephone directory abbreviates ! 
such statements as “by dialling 1234 you can speak to 
Jenks’’. This form is timeless, for it is essential to most 
languages that the words keep their sense. Historical excep- 
tions to this rule may be described by philologists in semantic 
statements in the past tense. He may even put dates to them ; 
for instance, “In Shakepeare’s time the word ‘ points’ also 
meant a variety of suspenders”. Semantic statements in the 
temporal present occur in definitions of symbols: e.g. “ for the 
purposes of this book ‘x’ is an integer”. In all semantic 
statements the quotation marks are to be read like my italic 
variety. é 

Russell, in his lectures on Logical Atomism, describes a quite 
different language. It consists of ‘logically proper names’ ; 
words which, like paper handkerchiefs, are to be used once 
only and then thrown away. Such a language is of course 
practically useless, but it is metaphysically perfect, for it makes 
no assumptions about personal or material identity. It is 
intended to show us the position we shall reach if we follow 
Wittgenstein’s requirements for a symbolism. 

The tags prevent fragmentation. 

Alongside a series of exclamatory references (p!, q!,r! . . .) 
in this language we could construct a series of semantic state- 
ments connecting each with its predecessor, thus (p!, q!, q! r!, 
. . .); here we do not use any word a second time, but we refer 
to its first andonly use in two distinct ways. If we number 
this series we can bridge more than a moment’s gap, thus (n, 
n+ x). Jn might describe a continuing object in a solipsist’s 
world. n here does the work performed by t in “ p”’ (x, y, z, t) ; 
the other three tags will follow if we wish the world to include 
other people. 

My aim heré is to show that it is possible even in Russell’s 


1 Of. Wittgenstein, Investigations, i. 19. 
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language to reach a description of material identity, or con- 
tinuance. The proof depends on the finite divisibility of aural 
sense-data, as contrasted with the apparently infinite division 
in space and time applicable to the visual field. I shall recur 
to this later. 

We can apply this result te Wittgenstein’s reduction. The 
tags (x, y, z, t) are required not only for people, but also because 
of time. Even a solipsist knows succession, and sees continu- 
ing objects. Wittgenstein’s symbolism is at times momentary 
(2.04 the world at this moment), at others timeless (tautologies, 
and general expressions). He consequently sees no use for a 
sign denoting continuing identity in the object, or even con- 
tinued application of a symbol (“ p”’ (past) says p). He speaks 


without tenses. 


No semantics in a perfect symbolism. 

Wittgenstein’s main requirement for a perfect symbolism is 
a one-one correspondence between sign and signified. Ambi- 
valence either way must lead to confusion. Explanation, in 
his symbolism, consists only in shuffling the logical constants, 
analysing and expanding into the supposedly simple form in 
which Sheffer would write the proposition. There are no 
synonyms. There can therefore be no informative semantic 
statements. The only proper use of “‘p’ says p” is as a 
tautology standing paradigm for the italic, semantic variety 
uf quotation marks. Such a paradigm should perhaps be useless 
to him, as he frequently asserts that we cannot talk about the 
signs themselves; this rule, however, he often breaks, much 
to our benefit, and particularly so in this passage. Nor do 
we need to prefix to each sentence ‘'‘p’ says”, which is the 
substance of Ayer’s interpretation, for in Wittgenstein’s symbol- 
ism this is already asserted by simply writing down p (5.531). 


4. Tags Necessary. 


To return now to the verbatim variety and the tags. The 
quotation marks may be used unadorned if accompanied by A. 
If he is to be omitted, they should be tagged. So we have not 
two indices, the quotation marks plain and tagged; but, two 
ways of tagging the same index. The tags, or A, may indeed 
be left out, for instance when we can supply from the context. 
So may a surname be left out, but there are not in consequence 
two distinct people, John, and John Smith. 

For this variety also we can find a tautology for paradigm ; 
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not that tautologies are eo ipso better paradigms, but for them 
it is a full-time job, so we know what is intended. Thus 
‘6 p ” (x, y; Z, t) | “ q ” (x, y; Z, t), 

that is, A and B cannot be in the same spot simultaneously, 
and, A can only say one thing at a time. We might describe 
these tagged quotation marks as “‘ the other logical constant ’’. 
They are the only symbol which can replace A at all adequately, 
and in doing so they introduce a constant not amenable to 
Sheffer’s reduction, and four co-ordinates to which the algebra 
of truth-functions is inappropriate. Their only achievement is 
this demonstration of their own irreducibility ; once this has 
been recognised we can return with confidence and convenience 
to our everyday use of proper names and belief in people. 


Logical constructions. 


This has an application to logical constructions. The tags 
show that I at least am not one, for they presuppose an ob- 
serving subject. Secondly, the object A which they determine 
is not a purely arbitrary construction from them. If people 
were momentary (a succession of appearances which we alone 
connect) their words might refer, but like logically proper names 
they could have no continuing meaning; for that we require 
several other continuing subjects, including A, who must have 
learnt the word at some other time. Similarly, whether patches 
in our field of vision continue, is a question of fact, not of choice 
(except in the sense, that we could always look away); the 
world presents itself to us more like a film than a kaleidoscope. 
Thirdly, each sentence, indeed every word, has a duration in 
time. We may see in a flash, and so be persuaded that it is 
we who link the flashes together. But what would be the unit 
of auditory sense-data? Ought we to claim the honour of 
any “‘construction”’ longer than, say, a sentence? Thus, A is 
my construction from “p” (x, y, z, t). Then we must also 
decide, just what length to allow to a sentence. 

We do indeed ‘construct’ people; especially if we have 
only one type of data about them. I make myself a picture of 
the telephone operator or of the younger Pliny. This con- 
struction is not ‘logical’, but imaginative ; it describes what 
we do not know, the length of her nose or his attitude to Home 
Rule for Gaul. It is provisional, and we are glad of a chance 
to correct it. It is always in this way that we construct some- 
one’s character from his actions. We often get fresh evidence 
to add to the picture, but only rarely any fresh type of evidence. 
This has led to the assertion that people have only the 
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dispositions we observe in them ; that character can go no deeper. 
Here we have the usuai overstatement of the empirical limitation. 
In practice we believe we may discover character; as, for ex- 
ample, if we say “ Smith’s bearing in the emergency surprised 
all who knew him”. This characteristic must have been latent 
in Smith ; if we believe in dispositions at all it is unreasonable 
t» suppose them new-born just at the moment we happen to 
observe them. Yet it is very odd to find in the possession of 
a logical construction such a thing as potentiality. 


5. The ‘ Liar’. 

My main attempt has been to distinguish an ambivalence in 
‘‘»”’ which had misled Wittgenstein. There is a similar ambi- 
valence in the paradox “this sentence is false’; which may 
serve as a parallel. 

The Tractatus offers two sledgehammer solutions; that no 
proposition can assert its own truth (4.442), and that a function 
cannot be its own argument (3.333). In the Jnvestigations he 
discards such general prohibitions, but still thinks that the 
paradox depends on using the words “this sentence” as a 
reflexive pronoun (i.16), a usage often convenient, and only 
in this one case confusing. But the trouble is not simply that 
“ this”’ is reflexive, but that it may be; that we take it first 
in one way and then in another, as Wittgenstein had to take 
‘“‘p”’, without observing the shift of sense. 

Let us look at the predicate. It resembles a label attached 
to a container, the sentence. We might attach a label after 
looking inside, as a health inspector would; or, in order to 
sell it, as manufacturers do. The first is a success-label, the 
second only a claim. Our only check, in either case, is to look 
inside. In the paradox of the “ Liar” the container is empty, 
and we come back to the label, in the other sense ; rather as, on 
an empty bottle, you can read the back of the label. We take 
this claim as a success, and off we go again on the next stage 
of the regress, just as in climbing the octaves on a piano, I 
replace the fifth finger by the thumb while the note still sounds. 
Now suppose we inscribed the label ‘‘ to discover contents please 
read attached label”; that would be very aggravating, but 
would it lead anyone to prohibit the attaching of labels ?—on 
the ground that if they are always separate we are less liable 
to be hoodwinked. 

If this parallel is a fair one, it shows that the paradox does 
not depend simply on attaching the label “‘ false’ to the wrong 
sort of thing; which we could avoid by a suitable prohibition : 
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nor simply on some logical peculiarity of self-reflexive words, 
which might also be prohibited: buat, on a combination of the 
ambiguity in “this” and the second-degree force of ‘‘false’’, 
which makes us unable to decide whether we are discussing 
the label or the contents. It is no more necessary to solve 
the puzzle than to prohibit it; I cannot suggest a sense of the 
words which will enable me to say the sentence without getting 
involved in the regress. All we need do is to understand it— 
to see how it works. 


Christ Church College, Kanpur 
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V.—FREEDOM AND COMPULSION 


By Jonn WiLson 


Tue problem of freedom or free will consists of finding valid 
criteria for our application of certain common words and our use 
of well-known concepts, which we apply to human behaviour and 
actions. Under certain conditions, it seems, we describe men as 
‘ acting freely ’, as ‘ guilty’, ‘ blameworthy ’, or ‘ wicked ’, and 
as ‘ deserving punishment’; under other conditions we describe 
them as ‘forced’ or ‘compelled’, ‘not to blame’, ‘ not re- 
sponsible ’ or ‘ acting involuntarily’. It is this group of concepts 
to which we refer when we use phrases like ‘It’s not his 
fault ’, ‘I did it against my will’, ‘ he’s to be pitied rather than 
blamed’, and so on. In other words, we make a distinction 
between free action and compulsive action: between acting of 
one’s own free will, and acting under compulsion. It is the 
basis of this distinction which is commonly called into question. 

Let us first be clear that this is not a distinction between 
freedom and predictability. I doubt whether any such distinc- 
tion has been made in practice, except by muddle-headec philo- 
sophers. Ordinary men do not behave, and do not talk, as if the 
predictability of their actions disqualified them from being free. 
I can predict that a child will work out a simple sum correctly, 
or that he will not stab me with a carving-knife ; but unless some- 
one is threatening him with dire punishment if he gets the sum 
wrong or does stab me, no compulsion is being exercised on the 
child. On the contrary, ‘ unpredictable’ is if anything a word 
of dispraise ; whereas freedom is something which we cherish, 
so that it would be very queer indeed if freedom were to depend 
upon unpredictability. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that after having explained, as 
some philosophers have very adequately explained,' the muddle 
about freedom and causality, we are left with nothing that can 
properly be called a problem. There is indeed no particular 
difficulty in appreciating and using the criteria which, in everyday 
life, we actually employ in distinguishing between free and com- 
pulsive actions. We all know, for instance, the difference 
between jumping and being pushed, between stealing and klepto- 
mania, between signing a contract freely and signing it under 
duress. We all know when we would accept evidence for the 
sruth of statements like “ He could have acted otherwise”, or 

* E.g. Professor Ayer in ‘ Freedom and Necessity ’, Polemic, No. 5, 1946. 
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“He could have chosen differently ”’: these are part of normal 
inductive reasoning.’ All this is to say that in everyday life, as 
in the law-courts, we have an adequate working definition of 
what counts as freedom or compulsion, sanity and insanity, 
responsibility and constraint. But it is an empirical fact that 
there is still felt to be a problem of some kind. The situation 
generates worry and gives rise to anxiety. 

This anxiety usually expresses itself in such questions as ‘“‘ How 
can we know whether our criteria for freedom and compulsion 
are really the right ones ?’’, “ How can we be quite sure that 
those whom we now regard as responsible and blameworthy are 
not really sufferimg from an unknown compulsion ?”’, or more 
generally, “Can we set up criteria for free and compelled action 
that will be permanently valid?”. These questions are legi- 
timate ; for it is a fact that our criteria fluctuate considerably. 
The impression is often given that the more psychologists dis- 
cover about our behaviour, the more we are found to be acting 
under compulsion ; and thus we tend to imagine that the circle 
of our freedom is forever diminishing as psychology advances. 
Thus Hampshire writes:* “... as our psychological and 
physiological knowledge of human actions and reactions increases, 
the range of human actions of which we can reasonably say ‘ an 
alternative action was possible ’, or ‘ he could have acted other- 
wise ’, necessarily diminishes.” If this impression is a true one 
—and it has yet to be shown to be false—then our anxiety is 
quite genuine. For if a man could not have acted otherwise, it 
seems sense to say that he was compelled to act as he did; and 
though we cannot be sure that psychological knowledge will 
enable us to explain all our actions, there is equally no guarantee 
that it will not. In any case, we should not be satisfied with a 
circle of freedom which is rapidly shrinking to an unknown size. 

Let us consider why it is that this circle seems to us to be 
shrinking. Our working distinction between free and compelled 
action, correctly analysed by Aristotle,’ is not difficult to appre- 
hend. Free action occurs when the ‘ cause’ or ‘ origin’ of the 
action is ‘ within’ the agent: compelled action occurs when it 
is ‘ outside’ the agent. The question, therefore, resolves itself 
into the question of what is to count as an ‘ inside’ cause, and 
what is to count as an ‘ outside’ cause. Under normal circum- 
stances, we usually know the answer to this question. Being 
pushed, threatened, or diseased are all cases of the operation of 


1 Of. P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics, pp. 276-277. 


* Stuart Hampshire, Spinoza, p. 151. 
3 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, III. i. 10 and 20. 
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‘ outside ’ causes ; whereas wanting or desiring to do something, 
or choosing or deciding to do it, are ‘inside’ causes. What is 
disturbing about new psychological knowledge is that it seems 
to suggest that a great many causes which we had previously 
classified as ‘ inside’, and therefore not compulsive, are really 
‘outside’, and therefore compulsive. Kleptomania and com- 
pulsion neuroses are examples of this kind ; but perhaps the best, 
because the most disturbing, example is of a man who acts as 
the result of a hypnotic suggestion of which everyone except the 
hypnotist is ignorant. For example, a hypnotist may suggest to 
someone that in an hour’s time he will take off his coat and open 
all the windows in the room; and the man will do this even if 
he suffers severely from the cold in doing so. He will invent 
reasons for his action, and even—this is the disturbing point— 
imagine himself to be acting freely. Yet when we found out 
that his action was due to the hypnotist’s command, we should 
have no hesitation in calling it compulsive. 

Many people feel that all their actions may be compulsive in 
this way: that is, the result of ‘ outside’ causes of which they 
are ignorant, and of which everyone else may also be ignorant. 
For it is not necessary that the compulsion should come from a 
person, as from the hypnotist : other things can compel besides 
people, including factors which are commonly described under 
the general titles of ‘ heredity ’ and ‘ environment’. Compulsion 
is not necessarily consciously directed: this is a point which 
enthusiastic advocates of political freedom tend to overlook. 
Nor are the most overt forms of compulsion necessarily the most 
compulsive : unconscious indoctrination may be more effective 
than physical force or threats. All these considerations provide 
us with legitimate grounds for worry. For though at any one 
time we might be able to draw up a list of compulsive or ‘ outside’ 
causes which we had discovered, and though we might be able on 
this basis to establish a distinction between free and compelled 
action we could use in our moral and legal judgements, we cannot 
be sure that this list is exhaustive, or that our criteria for the 
distinction can ever be more than temporary. 

To put the problem in a slightly different way: It does not 
seem satisfactory, as a criterion of freedom, to say that any 
action shall at any time count as free, unless we have good reason 
to believe that it results from compulsive causes. For the fact 
that we do not have good reason to believe this may, it appears, 
often be due merely to our psychological ignorance. Until we 
discovered kleptomania, we had no good reason to believe that 
any cases of stealing were compulsive ; and until we found out 
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that the man took off his coat and opened the window owing to 
a post-hypnotic command, we naturally thought that he was 
acting freely. In both cases, we were genuinely mistaken. In 
order to avoid similar mistakes, it seems as if we shall at least 
have to confess to ignorance of whether any action is free, unless 
we already know that it is due to compulsion. And once we 
have discovered & compulsive cause for an action, this by de- 
finition excludes the action from any possible class of free actions. 

There is, however, something queer about the way in which 
this anxiety has arisen. We know that to have discovered a 
cause is not (logically) to have discovered a compulsion ; it is 
only to have discovered an explanation. As psychology advances, 
therefore, and discovers more and more causes, we should not 
naturally expect that all these causes should fall into the category 
of ‘ outside’ causes or compulsions. We should rather expect 
that, as psychologists made clear to us the causes or explanations 
of various actions, we could place them under their appropriate 
headings of ‘ inside ’ or ‘ outside ’, and the actions to which they 
gave rise under the headings of ‘free’ or ‘compelled’. If we 
feel bound to categorise any cause which has been explained to 
us as compulsive, something has gone wrong with our criteria ; 
for there is nothing in the notion of cause itself which involves 
compulsion. 

Here, then, we have what may be described as a situation 
involving philosophic doubt. But before trying to reselve it, let 
us be clear just how much of our problem can be removed by 
philosophy, and how much by empirical discovery. We must 
accept the fact that we cannot always, or even usually, know 
which of our actions are free and which are compelled. We 
cannot know this in the case of any action of whose causes we are 
ignorant ; for since we do not know its cause, we do not know 
whether its cause is ‘inside’ or ‘ outside’. It may be a com- 
pulsive cause ; and though once we know the cause we need to 
use our criteria for putting it in its proper category, we also have 
to be aware of the psychological nature of the cause in order to 
use those criteria correctly. Unless we can explain an action, 
we cannot know whether it is free or not. Thus, if the man in 
our example took off his coat because he was hot and wanted to 
take it off, we might perhaps wish to call his action ‘ free’ ; 
whereas if he took off his coat because of a hypnotic suggestion, 
we should certainly call it ‘compulsive’. This is a question of 
empirical fact, which we should have to be able to answer before 
we could categorise his action. 

Let us imagine a situation in which we should certainly want 
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to say that a man’s action was free, even though we knew its 
causes. Suppose a man had the chance of breaking a promise, 
but did in fact keep it, because of his sense of honour and 
obligation ; and suppose that nothing which would in everyone’s 
eyes count as compulsion was being applied to him. It must be 
granted that to say that he kept his promise ‘ because of his 
sense of honour’ is not to give a full explanation. In order to 
do this, we should have to trace back the causes of his having a 
sense of honour; and since no man is born with a sense of 
honour, we should come to the conclusion that his sense of honour 
was due to some ‘ outside’ cause. We could sensibly say that 
as a child, he was compelled to acquire a sense of honour, in the 
sense that, conditions of heredity and environment being what 
they were, he could not have done otherwise. Considerations of 
this kind tempt us to say that none of our actions can be free. 
For since all men, in the ultimate analysis, are entirely the 
products of heredity and environment, it must be admitted that 
if we trace the causes for their actions sufficiently far back, we 
shall always arrive at ‘ outside’ causes. Thus we could argue, 
of the :nan in our example, that to defend his action as free on 
the grounds that a sense of honour is an ‘ inside ’ cause is merely 
short-sighted ; for that sense of honour is itself the product of 
‘outside’ causes. Yet despite all this, it still seems that we 
should want to say that the action was free. 

It is clear, therefore, that the criterion of ‘ inside’ and ‘ out- 
side ’ causes requires explanation and enlargement before it can 
be accepted as satisfactory. We must at least try to answer the 
question “ What counts as an ‘ inside’ cause, and what as an 
‘outside’ cause ?”. To this various answers have been given 
by philosophers ; but for the most part they have been biased 
by their notions of ‘true freedom’ or the ‘truly free’ man. 
Undoubtedly freedom is something which we cherish, and com- 
pulsion something which we wish to avoid ; but this is no reason 
for classifying all causes which operate for good as ‘ inside’ 
causes productive of freedom, and all causes which operate for 
evil as ‘ outside’ and compulsive causes. Plato, for example, 
believed that man was only ‘ really ’ free when governed by his 
reason; but it is more accurate to say that Plato wished to 
monopolise the word ‘ free ’ for the sole benefit of men who were 
so governed. Aristotle more sensibly says that we consider that 
the irrational feelings are just as much a part of human nature 
as the reason, so that the actions arising from them belong to 
the man who does them (i.e. are the product of ‘ inside ’ causes). 
The persuasive efforts of such philosophers as Plato are signifi- 
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cant, however, inasmuch as they point the way to the crux of 
the problem. These efforts amount to adopting a special 
picture of the human ‘self’. Thus for Plato the true self is the 
rational self; anything which interferes with this counts with 
him as compulsion. The important point to be noticed here is 
that the application of the criterion of ‘ inside’ and ‘ outside ’ 
causes, and hence of the use of ‘ free’ and ‘ compelled ’, depends 
upon a tacit reference to a ‘ self’ or a “ person’ who is or is not 
being compelled. Consequently, if you wish to impose your 
application of the criterion on others, you must also impose upon 
them your picture of the ‘ self’. This is precisely what happens 
in everyday arguments about freedom. Thus, suppose I wish 
to maintain that a man who steals something did not act freely. 
I might first try to claim that he was driven, by the use of 
physical force (e.g. at the point of a bayonet), to steal. If this 
is not true, however, I might claim that he suffered from klepto- 
mania. If this is not true, I might claim that the temptations 
he felt were overwhelmingly strong. If this is not true, I might 
claim that though he had a very bad character and was wicked, he 
could not help having it, because of his heredity or education. 
As we saw in the case of the man who kept his promise from a 
sense of honour, these tlaims are bound to succeed at some 
point, since men are ultimately the products of their heredity 
and environment. But as I make one claim after another, I 
have to narrow my picture of the man’s ‘ self’ in a way which, 
after a certain point, may come to seem absurd. 

Linguistically, this is a question of how we use personal 
pronouns and nouns. If I say “He was compelled to fall, 
because he was pushed ”’, I use ‘he’ to include both the mind 
and the body of the man I am talking about. If I say “ He was 
compelled to fall, because he has an obsession about jumping off 
high places ”, I use ‘ he ’ to refer to part of, or certain aspects of, 
the man’s mind, but not all: for I exclude his obsession. If I 
say “ He was compelled to fall, because of his strong desire to 
jump ”’, I similarly exclude his desire from his ‘self’. And at 
this point my picture of the ‘ self’, which here excludes desires, 
seems at least unusual. What I am doing is deliberately to 
diminish the area of the man’s ‘ self ’—to restrict my use of ‘ he ’ 
more and more closely—so that I can then confidently assert 
that the cause of the man’s falling was outside ‘ him ’. 

Perhaps this point can be clarified by a brief consideration of 
our uses of ‘ free’ when we are not referring to people ; as for 
instance when we refer to a wheel running ‘freely’. We mean 
by this that the wheel is not prevented or hindered from acting 
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in the way in which we expect it to act ; and we have no difficulty 
in determining whether this is so or not. For we always know 
what to count as ‘ outside’ interference, or as ‘ inside’ causes 
for the wheel’s behaving in a particular way. This is because 
we always use the word ‘ wheel’, and pronouns which stand 
in piace of ‘wheel’, to describe the same facts. ‘ Wheel’ 
includes, and always includes, the hub, felloe, and spokes. Con- 
sequently, if for example a wheel is not running smoothly, we 
know when to say “ It’s the wheel’s fault : the spokes are bent ” 
and when to say “ It’s not the wheel’s fault : the axle isn’t oiled 
properly”. We feel no temptation to diminish the area of 
reference of ‘wheel’: it would be absurd to say “the wheel 
was compelled to wobble because the spokes were bent’”’. For 
this would imply a picture of some kind of ‘ inner wheel ’, distinct 
from (and hence able to be compelled by) parts of the wheel such 
as the spokes. 

In this example, we could truly say that the wheel itself was 
responsible for its wobbling ; it was running ‘ freely ’, but it was 
an inefficient wheel. The fact that we could trace back the 
causes for the spokes being bent, and hence for the wobbling, to 
factors outside the wheel does not worry us. Somebody may 
have bent the spokes by hitting them ; and this is certainly not 
the wheel’s fault. But this does not mean that the wobbling is 
not the wheel’s fault ; for whether the spokes are bent or not, 
and for whatever cause they are bent, they still count as part of 
the wheel. The wheel, therefore, is responsible for whatever 
happens as a result of the bent spokes. The bent spokes are an 
‘ inside ’ cause. 

But when we speak of ‘a man’ being compelled or acting 
freely, or say ‘ he was compelled ’ or ‘ he acted freely ’, it is never 
quite clear what we are describing by ‘man’ or ‘he’. The 
* systematic elusiveness ’ of the ‘ self’ has been noticed by many 
philosophers, but it has not generally been observed how far the 
picture of an ‘ inner self ’ has affected our language. In particular 
we are apt to be misled by possessive adjectives such as ‘his’. 
We can list, albeit in a rough and ready fashion, the various factors 
or ‘ parts’ of the human mind—‘ desire ’, ‘ reason’, determina- 
tion ’, ‘ sense of duty’, andsoon. Then we refer to ‘ his desire ’, 
‘his reason’, ‘ his determination’, etc.: and this use of ‘his’ 
suggests an ‘inner self’ which possesses, controls, or can be 
controlled by, these various fa~tors or ‘ parts’. By this usage, 
it is always possible for us to regard any cause as ‘ outside’, by 
the simple expedient of using ‘ he’ or ‘ his’ in a way that seems 
logically to exclude the cause mentioned. Sometimes this usage 
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seems obviously absurd, as if I were to say ‘“‘ He did not do it 
freely : his will compelled him to do it’, or “ his reason com- 
pelled him to do it”. But owing to the deceptive influence of 
the ‘inner self’ picture, any absurdity there may be is not 
generally noticed. 

Even if we do not allow ourselves to be deceived by the ‘ inner 
self ’ myth, however, we may still find the same difficulties. A 
deliberate shrinking of the area of the ‘ self’, in order to classify 
a cause as ‘ outside ’, is only one of the ways in which we may 
deny responsibility. Instead of diminishing the area, we may 
change its shape. If we say “ He was compelled by his desires ”’, 
we need not necessarily be withdrawing into a mythical ‘ inner 
self’, and using ‘he’ in such a way as to exclude all possible 
causes. We may use it to include a great many things—reason, 
determination, etc.—but to exclude desire. Again, if we want 
to say “ He was compelled by his determination”, we might 
include reason and desire within the circle of ‘ he’, but exclude 
determination. In this way, we perch ourselves, as it were, on 
some part of ourselves which is not the cause of our actions, and 
disown the part which is the cause; and then when we come 
across other cases of possible responsibility, which might seem to 
threaten our perch, we jump off it and onto another: thus 
allowing ourselves to disown our previous one. This sort of 
picture of the ‘ self’, or of a ‘ person ’, shifts and changes to suit 
our own convenience. 

We can now begin to see in what way our anxiety is un- 
necessary. Provided we keep our criteria of the ‘ self’, and our 
use of pronouns such as ‘he’, constant and unchanging, and 
provided we have the empirical knowledge to identify the cause 
of any action, we shall have no difficulty in classifying the cause 
as ‘inside’ or ‘ outside’. ‘ Inside’ causes are those which arise 
from within the * self ’—which are part of ‘ him ’—and ‘ outside’ 
causes are those which arise from outside the ‘ self’, and are not 
part of ‘him’. Aristotle’s criteria for freedom are perfectly 
satisfactory, provided we adhere to constant criteria for the 
‘self’. The reason why we tend to be worried by the advance 
of psychology is that the clinical and scientific approach of 
psychology to human behaviour cannot afford to adopt constant 
criteria for the ‘ self’. Psychology is not concerned simply with 
determining whether the cause of any action lies inside or outside 
an individual ; it is concerned with isolating and analysing what- 
ever the cause may be. This process of isolation and extrapola- 
tion has had a profound effect on our everyday language. We 
tend to think of the human personality as a bundle of known 
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or unknown psychological factors, for none of which the ‘ man’ 
himself is responsible. When we have explained a man’s action 
—say, as the result of kleptomania—we tend ipso facto to dis- 
sociate the man from the factors involved in our explanation. 
Kleptomania, we unconsciously assume, is no part of the man : 
it must be an ‘ outside ’ cause or compulsion. 

The fact is that, once we know the causes of a man’s action, a 
question like ‘“‘ Did he act freely ¢”’ or ‘‘ Was he responsible for 
his action ? ” is a purely verbal one, the answer to which depends 
entirely on our criteria for the word ‘he’. If we include klepto- 
mania as part of what we mean by ‘ he ’, then the answer is that 
he did act freely, for it is nonsense to say that a man can be 
compelled by himself; and as we have already seen, the fact 
that he may have been compelled to acquire kleptomania is 
irrelevant. For whatever may have been responsible for the 
kleptomania, the kleptomania is responsible for the action ; and 
on these criteria, the kleptomania counts as part of the man. 

Nor is it necessary, as some philosophers have supposed, to be 
able to say truly of a man’s action “ He could have acted (or 
chosen) otherwise ”’ if we are to classify his action as free. This 
notion also depends on a misleading picture of an ‘ inner self’. 
Once we know the full explanation of a man’s action, we can 
only mean by “ He could have acted otherwise ’’, ““ He could 
have or would have acted otherwise, if conditions had been 


different’; and this statement seems rather trivial. As 
Nowell-Smith writes, “‘. .. ‘could have’ statements can be 
refuted ... by showing that some necessary condition was 
absent .. .”;1 and this is precisely what an advance in psy- 


chological knowledge might be able to do in the case of any 
action. But the fact that a man could not have acted otherwise 
—and this is simply to say that we know the full explanation for 
his action—does not diminish his freedom or his responsibility. 
For it is the man himself who acted ; he was not compelled to 
act by something outside himself. 

It will perhaps be objected that this is to reduce human 
freedom to the same level as the ‘ freedom ’ of inanimate objects. 
But this objection is unfair. It is both true and important that 
when we talk of men acting freely and wheels running freely, we 
are using ‘freely’ in the same sense, i.e. to mean ‘ without 
external compulsion or constraint’. The same applies to 
‘responsible’. But this does not mean that the causes from 
which men act when they are free are the same as the causes 
from which wheels act when they are free. Thus it makes sense 

1 Nowell-Smith, op. cit. p. 276. 
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to talk of a man’s ‘ motive ’ for a free action, whereas wheels do 
not have motives. Men are in control of their actions, or re- 
sponsible for their actions, in the same sense that a wheel is 
responsible for the way in which it runs; but the two are not 
responsible in the same way. We might wish to express this, 
perhaps, by saying that men have a wider range of causes from 
which they can act freely ; whereas wheels act in ways which 
need only a limited amount of knowledge of physical science to 
explain them, the explanation of human actions covers far more 
ground. Moreover, the concept of human freedom is logically 
prior to the concept of the freedom of inanimate objects, and can 
indeed only be extended to inanimate objects by a kind of meta- 
phor. We grant freedom to wheels only by analogy, though this 
does not mean that we are misusing language when we speak of 
wheels running freely. What it does mean is that we are not 
reducing human freedom to an inanimate level: rather have we 
granted inanimate objects the privilege of being spoken of in 
terms derived from human behaviour. 








VI.—PICTORIAL MEANING, PICTURE- 
THINKING, AND WITTGENSTEIN’S 
THEORY OF ASPECTS 


V. C. ALDRICH 
I 


WirtcEnsTEIN has a theory of pictorial meaning and picture- 
thinking which I want to develop here, with constructive sugges- 
tions leading beyond his position but consonant with it. This 
mission will be accomplished by considering first the remarks 
about images and pictures and the logic of their language, then 
his theory of “ aspects” with its portent for aesthetics and more 
generally for a philosophy of modes of perception and expression. 
His position comes to head in his Philosophical Investigations, so 
the following will focus on it as text. 

Some expressions, Wittgenstein says, “say ’”’ nothing at all ; 
they give us pictures. Such a picture “ seems to determine what 
we have to do, what to look for, and how—but it does not do so, 
just because we do not know how it is to be applied. . . . Asking 
whether and how a proposition can be verified is only a ‘particular 
way of asking ‘ How d’you mean?’ The answer is a contribution 
to the grammar of the proposition ” (PI, p. 112e). Such expres- 
sions “ may lead me to have all sorts of images ; but their use- 
fulness goes no further” (p. 1lle). “A picture is conjured up 
which seems to fix the sense unambiguously. The actual use, 
compared with that suggested by the picture, seems something 
muddied ” (ibid.), but examination shows that these pictorial 
“forms of expression are like Pontificals, which we put on 
perhaps, but with which we cannot do much, since we lack the 
effective power which would give this clothing meaning and 
purpose ” (p. 127e). 

An example is the picture or image that accompanies the use 
of “ above” and “ below ’’, in relation to “ right-side up” and 
“ upside down ”’, when one speaks of the people below us on the 
other side of the earth as upside down. The picture is “ correct ”’, 
as an accurate drawing would show, or even as we would see 
through an adequate telescope at the right distance from the 
planet. But this is proof that it must not be mistaken as the 
meaning (the “ Fido ”’-Fido mistake) or even as prescribing the 
“use ” of the expression. In short, from the picture by itself we 
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cannot tell the use end the meaning. “ What is to be done with 
the picture, how it is to be used, is still obscure ” (p. 184e), as in 
the case of saying that “ though the ether is filled with vibrations 
the world is dark ; but one day man opens his seeing eye and 
there is light ” (tbid.). Wittgenstein says that this does “ describe 
a picture ’’; which of course it is quite possible to do in general 
for pictures; but elsewhere he gets to the subtle and main 
point, namely, that the picture as an image is evoked by the 
expression, which in this respect “ gives no information”; the 
expression. just “ calls up ” the image (p. 100e). (Also ‘‘ conjures 
up”; see above). This non-statemental use is better exempli- 
fied by saying that five o’clock here in the afternoon is the same 
as five o’clock “on the sun”. This does not describe even just a 
picture or image ; it evocatively expresses an image, teasing the 
user into supposing that some state of affairs (a time on the sun) 
is being described. This is unlike the numerous other cases in 
which, when the picture is present, “ the application as it were 
comes about of itself’ (p. 126e). Yet, it is never the picture 
per se that redeems the case for sense or meaning. Wittgenstein 
might have been less ambiguous about this. He seems at times 
to be saying that in some cases the meaning is prescribed or fixed 
by the picture. For example, we see the afternoon sun at a 
familiar angle to the horizon and from the picture of this could 
properly say that it is five p.m. there and then (if not on the 
sun). Similarly for “‘ above” and “ below ” in the limited case 
of a visualized mountain (pictured or as perceived) where we say, 
with the image or percept in view, that the observation tower at 
the summit is above the plain below. Thus the picture or 
percept seems, if not to be the meaning, at least to prescribe it 
—the use. 

But I think Wittgenstein’s intention is not to say this. Even 
in these cases, it is not the picture or image per se that redeems 
the case for the significant use of “ above” and “ below” or 
the five p.m. statement, but rather the contextual control on 
the use including something more than just the picture. This 
is why the use, or the rule of use, changes with a sufficient modi- 
fication of context. To date events on the sun involves an un- 
usual extension of context, such that astronomical timing will be 
extraordinary, in the sense of introducing technically controlled 
terms related to unusual frames of reference. Wittgenstein’s 
feel for the connexion of significant use with the rest of the 
situation (ineluding the language which he sometimes calls a 
“ form of life ’’) is excellent, though his notion of this is ccloured 
with the dynamic analogies an engineer or mechanic would 
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naturally employ—language “idles” when disconnected from 
the body (the rest of the machine) of the context; the knob 
connected with nothing; the brake or lever that functions in 
connexion with other parts of the machinery ; the “ friction ” 
or “ skidding” of terms in use, in the “ field of force” of the 
language (p. 219e), etc. All this makes an excellent point, 
which is comparable with that of functionalism or operationism, 
but more subtle, and less spoiled by a too general notion of 
context and function, which Wittgenstein replaces by the notion 
of language games that may be very unlike one another. But the 
point is, however, that his intention is to say that the picture or 
image is never, per se, the meaning or the use, or its determinant. 
The arrow, pictured perceptually or as image, does not point 
per se; its sense (direction, reference) is a function of its use. 

There is a temptation to identify the pictures evoked (not 
stated) by an expression as a part of its meaning, and to call it 
the “ pictorial meaning ” , distinguishing this from what has been 
referred to as its “ cognitive ” use if any.’ The distinction was 
comparable with what Wittgenstein had in mind when he com- 
plained that the image as pictorial evocatum does not “ determine 
what we have to do, what to look for and how ”’, though it is a 
sort of concomitant of the expression, the kind that pontificates 
its “meaning” if any. Wittgenstein’s restriction on “ the 
meaning ’’ is in favour of what was called cognitive meaning, 
which had some connexion with being observationally falsifiable 
or verifiable at least if making “ factual” cognitive sense. He 
too recognizes a relation of meaning to “ whether and how the 
proposition can be verified ” (p. 112e). 

This brings up the question of the criterion of truth, if any, for 
expressions of the pictorial or image-formulating sort, not 
functioning as statements based on “ observation ”’ of objects. 
According to Wittgenstein, in this case, there is no significant 
question of justification or criterion for the speaker himself who 
“has” the image, and only the criterion of his say-so, together 
with the context of his behaviour and character, for the 
others who “get” what he says. I used to stress the possible 
“ having ” (not the knowing) of the image by all the participants 
to the communication as the condition of its pictorial significance, 
and the character-context of the user as the criterion of its 
truthfulness. I see now, however, the problem of the meaning 
of identity or even similarity claims, that several people have 


*I did this in my “ Pictorial Meaning and Picture-Thinking ”, 1943, 


republished in Feig] and Sellars, Readings in Philosophical Analysis, 1949. 
The narrow restrictions in that essay are lifted in the present one. 
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“ the same image ”’ (or sensation).1 Wittgenstein’s notion of 
“aspects ”’, discussed below, sheds light on this question. 
Dualistic or subjectivistic epistemologists, or simply plain 

people, who say of sensations that they are private “ objects” 
knowable only by introspection on the part of those who have 

them, are like one who has a beetle in his box and says: “I 

can know what a beetle is like only by peering into my box” 

(see p. 100e). Wittgenstein’s point is that such picture-thinking 

jeopardizes the notion of “ object” (ibid.). The (subtle) con- 

clusion is that such talk regarding sensations like pain is meaning- 
less, not because a sensation is an object though not quite of the 
beetle sort, but because the language of sensations sometimes 
does not have the object-describing use. Its function may be 
exhibitive ; it then manifests the sensation (p. 104e). This is 
one of the numerous and various functions of language. With 
this suggestion, we are ready to examine and elaborate 
Wittgenstein’s conception of “ aspect ”’. 


II 


Wittgenstein’s theory of “ aspects””—and it is a Lehre, not 
just a Tatigkert —develops his thinking about pictures and 
images, and what “ noticing” of them amounts to (PI, section 
xi), whether it is interpreting, perceiving, or imagining, etc. 
Since my own thinking on the matter has developed in this 
direction, with results different in significant detail from his, I 
shall dwell on some of his dicta, and then move on, in conclusion, 
to what I take to be the fuller statement of the point. 

An aspect, according to Wittgenstein, is something that can 
dawn on one, in a change of aspects, during a perception of some- 
thing. One sees a drawing (Jastrow) now as a rabbit, now as a 
duck (p. 194e). Call this a picture-object, having aspects that 
do not appear simultaneously. The significant point—not 
stressed by Wittgenstein in this context—is that the criterion for 
the truthfulness of expressions reporting an aspect in a change 
of aspects, even though these are not just “ images ”’, is very like 
that for image-reports, that is, the say-so of the seer in the 
context of the situation. Noticing an aspect, seeing something 
as something, is not, strictly, a part of perception (p. 197e). Yet, 
im our picture-object case, neither is it simply imagining some- 
thing, since there is a sense in which the aspect can be presented 
for notice to anyone who isn’t generally “‘ aspect-blind ”’ (p. 213e). 
In fact, an aspect is described as that which can be made to 


1 See my “‘ Images as Things and Things as Imaged ”, Minn, April 1955. 
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figure “ permanently in a picture” (p. 20le)—in another picture 
that captures and makes it patent. 

This makes an aspect something like an image “ in contact 
with” « percept. “It is as if an image came into contact, and 
for a time remained in contact, with the visual impression ” 
(p. 207e). One can say that he “ sees” the whole or the com- 
bination, though strictly the awareness of the aspect alone is not 
perceptual—not “a part of perception ”’. 

Yet, there are aspects which combine with what is perceived 
in an imaginative way. One may see a triangle, lying on its 
longest side, as if it had toppled over from a shorter one as 
initial: base. This takes imagination (p. 207e), though it can 
still be included in what “ seeing’ sometimes means. If the 
triangle had toppled, this is precisely how it would look to anyone 
taking a good look at it. In this aspect, the triangle is imaged 
instead of perceived. And how it appears in this respect is 
reported in a statement whose truthfulness criterion presumably 
is like the image-or sensation-report criterion. The difference 
is that there is something for two or more people to “see” in 
the triangular object case—something perceptibly there, in 
contact with which the image is appearing. Or, to use 
Wittgenstein’s better way of putting it, the thing in question is 
being seen as in a certain state, which seeing is partly imaginative. 

Even a colour can have an aspect, more conspicuously when 
it is in a painting. It can be seen as voluminous and radiant, 
though it is perceptibly flat and by itself perhaps dull. 
Wittgenstein says: ‘‘ How is it even possible for us to be tempted 
to think that we use a word to mean at one time the colour known 
to everyone—and at another the ‘ visual impression ’ which J am 
getting now? How can there be so much as a temptation here ? ”” 
His answer is: “ I don’t turn the same kind of attention on the 
colour in the two cases. When I mean the colour impression 
that (as I should like to say) belongs to me alone I immerse 
myself in the colour—rather like when I ‘ cannot get my fill of a 
colour’. Hence it is easier to produce this experience when one 
is looking at a bright colour, or at an impressive colour-scheme ”’ 
(p. 96e). This description does not occur in the portion in which 
Wittgenstein is explicitly developing his theory of aspects, but 
it certainly is a part of it. In that portion, he does however 
say that “in conversation on aesthetic matters we use the 
words ‘ You have to see it like this, this is how it is meant’ 
When you see it like this, you see where it goes wrong ” (p. 202e). 

Wittgenstein does not develop his theory of aspects beyond 
such suggestions. This leaves considerable juice yet to be 
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squeezed out of the orange of the aspect-category. Let me 
conclude with an indication of what pictorial meaning and picture- 
thinking are as aesthetically matured, in the light of these 
previous basic or elemental considerations. Progress in this 
direction is a crying need. The prior task of isolating the sort 
of pictorial use of expressions which is a liability to making sense, 
or at cross-purposes, has been sufficiently well done. There is 
now the other mission to accomplish—discerning and describing 
the deliberate use of expressions primarily with their image- 
exhibiting function in view. 

Unlike Wittgenstein, I propose to distinguish this as a major 
kind of use, involving a “‘ purpose ”’ different from what he takes 
to be the ordinary and therefore primary one relative to “ what 
we have to do ” and how the image or picture is “ to be applied ” 
(see above). I shall argue that the reason people so readily go 
wrong about this ordinary, work-a-day meaning, subserving the 
engineering intelligence, is precisely because these expressions in 
common use also have the image-exhibiting function, fusing with 
the other one which I call “ literal ”’, and on a par with it relative 
to the question of priority. Both are initially present and 
viable in the “ plain talk ’’ of non-special familiar conversation, 
each to be distinguished and separately developed under its own 
special controls, into a technical mode of expression—the scientific 
(literal) and the aesthetic. 

Wittgenstein has himself made remarks that seem to justify 
this recognition of several large functions or purposes of language- 
games. “.... A picture of the object comes before the child’s 
mind when it hears the word. But now, if this does happen—is 
it the purpose of the word ?—-Yes, it can be the purpose. I can 
imagine such a use of words... . (Uttering a word is like 
striking a note on the keyboard of the imagination.) But in the 
language {under consideration] it is not the purpose of the words 
to evoke i images ”* (p. 4e). What I suggest is that, since the pic- 
toriai purpose is common and even occasionally becomes pre- 
valent and systematic, that there are (at least implicit) rules for 
this language-game, defining the “ operating with signs” which 
I am calling “ picture-thinking”. The narrator and a fortiori 
the poet are the experts at this. Moreover, since “ seeing ”’ even 
as elemental involves a noticing of aspects and changes of aspects, 
such pictorial meaning—the image-exhibiting use of expressions— 
may be a formulation objectively grounded in, and developing, 
“experience” of things. Of course, this proposition makes 
crucial the question about the difference between such meaning 
relative to aspects and its rules or controls on the one hand, 
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and, on the other, meaning in relation to things as per- 
ceived—“ objects’ of the routine perception which, according 
to Wittgenstein, must be distinguished from “ noticing” of 
aspects and their changes. My anticipatory hunch is that this 
difference, even when the aspect in question is not the elementary 
sort Wittgenstein had in mind, is going to appear very like the 
difference he described, involving the two criteria (image and 
object) of truth. An amplification of this thought will conclude 
this essay. 

Consider a large light tan tapestry hanging on the maroon-dark 
wall of a museum, one side of the rug being better illuminated 
than the other. In routine observation of these as objects, the 
light and the dark surfaces appear all in the same flat plane. But, 
to one who “ immerses himself in the colors” (loc. cit.) seeing 
them as colour-expanses, not as qualities of wall and rug, an 
aspect emerges for notice. Looking exclusively at the area in 
which the brilliant side of the tan expanse meets the dark expanse 
of maroon, the two planes of colour appear to form an angle to 
one another, protruding at the junction towards the point of 
view, like the corner of a building. The artist (who “ gets his 
fill of the colours ’’) sees this aspect, and it is his business to make 
it figure “‘ permanently in a picture ” (loc. cit.). He manipulates 
pigment on canvas in a way that makes one readily see the 
angularity and volume of the colour-expanse scheme in what is 
called the space of the picture, distinct from the flat plane of the 
canvass, or of the museum wall. Thus he augments the condition 
in which “ it is as if an image comes into contact with the visual 
impression ” (loc. cit.), with special attention to the image and 
for its sake. 

But the important consideration concerns the use or meaning 
of the painting. The artist shows his work of art to you and 
either you see what it means if you already know how to “look 
at it this way and that” (loc. cit.) ; or he tells you, saying, “See 
the angle formed by these areas of colour, protruding here, 
receding there ’’, and all at once you exclaim, “ A house!” This 
expression “is related to the experience as a cry is to pain” 
(p. 197e). However, like the artist’s remark, it is also a report. 
“The very expression which is also a report of what is seen, is 
here a cry of recognition ” (198e). While you are trying to see 
what is alleged to be there by the artist, before you notice it, 
the criterion for you of the veracity and adequacy of the artist’s 
expression, in his words and in the painting, is his say-so, in the 
context including his character and general competence as artist. 
This truly suggests that the work of art is a part of the artist’s 
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language, a non-verbal term in his use, and that it means the 
aspect-as-image which it makes salient or exhibits for the appro- 
priate sort of looking. This is the work of art (the painting) as 
aesthetic object. Moreover, the work of art “ means ”’ the aspect 
under the same criterion as the verbal expression truthfully 
means the image that the artist notices, and which he subse- 
quently presents “in contact with the visual impression”, by 
the magic of the medium. I shall conform to the spirit of 
Wittgenstein’s assertior that such noticing is imagining, not 
a part of observing, by stipulating this as the use of these terms. 
“ Perceiving ” or “ seeing ” will then, by my stipulation, be the 
inclusive term, meaning either the observational or the imagina- 
tive mode of awareness—two ways of looking. And, correspond- 
ingly, there will be the “object” in each of the two special 
senses, comprehending what is there either as object of observa- 
tion or of imagination. Finally, there will be the “ object ” 
as “‘ simply present ’’ for perception simpliciter as the basic mode 
of awareness methodologically prior to the ramification into the 
two special modes, observational and imaginative. Language in 
its familiar non-technical use as “ plain talk’’ is the idiom of 
“data” in this large, neutral sense. These remarks concern 
the various ways in which one looks at the thing—how you look 
at it, and how, accordingly, you express it. 

The object-as-imaged, or as aspect, is exhibited by the medium 
of expression, pigment or words. I have called this the image- 
exhibiting function of the expression, whose meaning on this 
count I call pictorial. The operating with, or using, the various 
media this way, is called picture-thinking. In the verbal expres- 
sion, where this becomes poetic, the image breaks the sort of 
contact it has with sense-impressions in painting and music, but 
is nevertheless exhibited for imaginative notice, at a sharper 
remove from things as observed. (But not from things as» 
perceived ; the featuring of the image-aspect in the poetic work 
of art or medium retains and clarifies the thing-as-imaged which 
is a basic part of the perceptum—a part made conspicuous by 
technical exclusion from it of the appearance of the thing-as- 
observed.) 

The rhythm of the poem may formulate not only the visual 
aspects but also the others, auditory, etc., if any. Moreover, 
in this mode of expression by rhythmic verbal presentation—an 
imaginative enactment of the theme—the aspect is exhibited as 
a sophisticated image subtle enough to satisfy the requirements 
of an object of aesthetic “ vision ” or experience. I am thinking 
of the way in which Stephen Spender looked at the ocean from 
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and, on the other, meaning in relation to things as per- 
ceived—“ objects” of the routine perception which, according 
to Wittgenstein, must be distinguished from “ noticing” of 
aspects and their changes. My anticipatory hunch is that this 
difference, even when the aspect in question is not the elementary 
sort Wittgenstein had in mind, is going to appear very like the 
difference he described, involving the two criteria (image and 
object) of truth. An amplification of this thought will conclude 
this essay. 

Consider a large light tan tapestry hanging on the maroon-dark 
wall of a museum, one side of the rug being better illuminated 
than the other. In routine observation of these as objects, the 
light and the dark surfaces appear all in the same flat plane. But, 
to one who “ immerses himself in the colors ”’ (loc. cit.) seeing 
them as colour-expanses, not as qualities of wall and rug, an 
aspect emerges for notice. Looking exclusively at the area in 
which the brilliant side of the tan expanse meets the dark expanse 
of maroon, the two planes of colour appear to form an angle to 
one another, protruding at the junction towards the point of 
view, like the corner of a building. The artist (who “ gets his 
fill of the colours ”’) sees this aspect, and it is his business to make 
it figure “‘ permanently in a picture ” (loc. cit.). He manipulates 
pigment on canvas in a way that makes one readily see the 
angularity and volume of the colour-expanse scheme in what is 
called the space of the picture, distinct from the flat plane of the 
canvass, or of the museum wall. Thus he augments the condition 
in which “ it is as if an image comes into contact with the visual 
impression ” (loc. cit.), with special attention to the image and 
for its sake. 

But the important consideration concerns the use or meaning 
of the painting. The artist shows his work of art to you and 
either you see what it means if you already know how to “ look 
at it this way and that” (loc. cit.) ; or he tells you, saying, “See 
the angle formed by these areas of colour, protruding here, 
receding there ’’, and all at once you exclaim, “ A house!”’’ This 
expression “is related to the experience as a cry is to pain” 
(p. 197e). However, like the artist’s remark, it is also a report. 
“The very expression which is also a report of what is seen, is 
here a cry of recognition ” (198e). While you are trying to see 
what is alleged to be there by the artist, before you notice it, 
the criterion for you of the veracity and adequacy of the artist’s 
expression, in his words and in the painting, is his say-so, in the 
context including his character and general competence as artist. 
This truly suggests that the work of art is a part of the artist’s 
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language, a non-verbal term in his use, and that it means the 
aspect-as-image which it makes salient or exhibits for the appro- 
priate sort of looking. This is the work of art (the painting) as 
aesthetic object. Moreover, the work of art “‘ means” the aspect 
under the same criterion as the verbal expression truthfully 
means the image that the artist notices, and which he subse- 
quently presents “in contact with the visual impression”, by 
the magic of the medium. I shall conform to the spirit of 
Wittgenstein’s assertion that such noticing is imagining, not 
a part of observing, by stipulating this as the use of these terms. 
“ Perceiving ” or “ seeing ’’ will then, by my stipulation, be the 
inclusive term, meaning either the observational or the imagina- 
tive mode of awareness—two ways of looking. And, correspond- 
ingly, there will be the “object”’ in each of the two special 
senses, comprehending what is there either as object of observa- 
tion or of imagination. Finally, there will be the “ object” 
as “ simply present ” for perception simpliciter as the basic mode 
of awareness methodologically prior to the ramification into the 
two special modes, observational and imaginative. Language in 
its familiar non-technical use as “ plain talk” is the idiom of 
“data” in this large, neutral sense. These remarks concern 
the various ways in which one looks at the thing—how you look 
at it, and how, accordingly, you express it. 

The object-as-imaged, or as aspect, is exhibited by the medium 
of expression, pigment or words. I have called this the image- 
exhibiting function of the expression, whose meaning on this 
count I call pictorial. The operating with, or using, the various 
media this way, is called picture-thinking. In the verbal expres- 
sion, where this becomes poetic, the image breaks the sort of 
contact it has with sense-impressions in painting and music, but 
is nevertheless exhibited for imaginative notice, at a sharper 
remove from things as observed. (But not from things as 
perceived ; the featuring of the image-aspect in the poetic work 
of art or medium retains and clarifies the tliing-as-imaged which 
is a basic part of the perceptum—a part made conspicuous by 
technical exclusion from it of the appearance of the thing-as- 
observed.) 

The rhythm of the poem may formulate not only the visual 
aspects but also the others, auditory, etc., if any. Moreover, 
in this mode of expression by rhythmic verbal presentation—an 
imaginative enactment of the theme—the aspect is exhibited as 
a sophisticated image subtle enough to satisfy the requirements 
of an object of aesthetic “ vision ” or experience. I am thinking 
of the way in which Stephen Spender looked at the ocean from 
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the cliff-top on a summer afternoon, or Dante looked at Beatrice. 
Then the aspect, imaginatively prehended and presented in the 
poem, is an image which in turn has an aspect. In Spender’s 
case, the aspect of the surf and the bend of the shore demarcated 
by the glitter of sunlight is the vast stringed-harp image in 
boundless blue space. But this itself presents a second-order 
aspect—life’s finite vibrations (harp-strings) or activities merging 
into the stillness of infinite death. This is commonly called the 
“ meaning” of the poem, but is, in its aesthetic relevance and 
function, an aspect of an aspect of the perceptum, to be imagin- 
atively noticed. Else the “ meaning” is given in the literal 
interpretation, and this is very different from the pictorial 
meaning which the picture-thinking of the artist has in view, 
and which his way of operating with signs tends to exhibit, for 
the appropriate sort of looking. ; 

The sense of illumination, of revelation, that goes with the 
aesthetic experience is accounted for by the aspect-category. 
Just as on the basic level of perception simpliciter one discovers 
the “ what ” of the perceptum when, in a flash, he sees it as, say, 
a rabbit, so for the more imaginative noticing of aspects, and 
aspects of aspects. This is the “ theoretic ”’ sense of the aesthetic 
expression, as of the “ language of realization”; it is not to be 
identified with the sense of the literal paraphrase. The pictorial 
or artistic use of the terms, for the sake of the aesthetic realization 
or vision, is not the literal use. Yet it illuminates the nature of 
things—it explains them, unless “ explanation ”’ is stipulated to 
mean what only the literal and scientific formulation achieves. 
(This restriction has an advantage, distinguishing the light that 
art sheds, as illumination, from that of literal statement which, 
when developed and systematic, is scientific explanation.) 

The suggestion that the “ literal” use is not primary but a 
special mode of expression under the control of a special way of 
looking called “ observing ”’, raises the question of where to place 
“ordinary” use. This is frequently thought of as identical with 
the literal, but only among specialists influenced by the scientific 
temper of our time. If ordinary use is less partially viewed, it is 
seen as the non-special, familiar “ plain talk” which is big with 
the potentialities that, under special abstractive techniques or 
controls, become progressively articulate as scientific (literal), 
poetic and religious parlance, ramifying out from the neutral 
matrix of meaning, according as this or that special way of 
looking takes precedence over perception simpliciter and the 
accommodating things present in it. 

A distinction should be noticed between, the criterion of 
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language in its literal image-exhibiting function, and in the 
aesthetic case. In the literal use, it is senseless to ask “ Do you 
see what I see?” where the image is a clear-cut case of an 
erratic “ visual sensation” or a mere fancy. But not in the 
aesthetic case, though an image is also involved. The way in 
which the artist formulates his subject matter, and the parlance 
of art-critics, show that the image-aspect of something is in 
question, and this can, in principle, be “ seen”’ by anyone who 
is not aspect-blind. Such seeing is not “ observing ’’, but it is 
perceiving, in the imaginative mode. 


Kenyon College 





VII.—DISCUSSIONS 
ON FRITZ MAUTHNER’S CRITIQUE OF LANGUAGE 


Fritz MauTsner was born in 1848 in Horitz (Bohemia) and died in 
1923 in Meersburg am Bodensee. From his 20th to 24th year he 
studied law at the German University of Prague, but never went 
into the profession. Since his student days he was emploved by 
local and later by Vienna and Berlin newspapers as reporter, theatre- 
critic, ete. He gained his reputation in his time as a journalist, 
writer, playwright, but his importance for the history of philosophy 
is due to his work on the critique of language. The fullest outline 
of his theory is to be found in the three volumes of his Beitrdge zu 
einer Kritik der Sprache, 1901-2, 2nd edn., 1906-12, 3rd edn. 1923 
(referred to below as B ; my references are to the first edition unless 
otherwise stated.) His other works of philosophical importance are : 
Die Sprache, 1906; Wérterbuch der Philosophie, 2 vols. 1910 
(referred to below as W) ; Muttersprache und Vaterland 1920; Der 
Atheismus und seine Geschichte im Abendlande 1920-23; Spinoza 
1906 ; Aristotle (English translation 1907). 


I 


I would like first to give an exposition of M’s views, then I shall 
discuss his significance for present-day linguistic philosophy, mainly 
in the aspect of possible connexion with, or influence on, Wittgenstein. 

“In the beginning was the Word ” is the opening sentence of B 
and he goes on: “ With the Word men stand at the beginning of 
the knowledge of the world, but they stop still if they stick to the 
word” (B. 1. 1). Language is something which has to be trans- 
cended in order to be understood, as experience—-for Kant—was 
something beyond which one has to go in order to make it intelligible. 
“ If I want to ascend into the critique of language, which is the most 
important business of thinking mankind, then I must destroy 
language behind me and in me, step by step: I must destroy every 
rung of the ladder while climbing upon it” (B. i. 2). Now, the 
climbing on the ladder means the effort for knowledge and M. holds 
that knowledge, in the sense of ‘ true knowledge of the world as it 
really is’ eludes us for ever, for the very simple reason that what 
we get at every new step is nothing but words. Here is the main 
point of Kantian influence, viz. the notion of the ‘ thing in itself’ 
appears here as the ‘ unknowable ’. 

Mauthner valued the history of philosophy from a language- 
conscious point of view. He. attacked Aristotle for being word- 
superstitious, for not understanding grammar in general, syntax in 
particular. Aristotle was unable to distinguish between different 
parts of speech and introduced his categories, without giving the 
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word ‘ category ’ any meaning whatsoever. He selected at random 
some nouns, some adjectives, some verbs and termed them ‘ cate- 
gories’. His disastrous influence prevented generations of philo- 
sophers to come from taking the right attitude to philosophical 
problems, ?.e. the application of the critique of language. Aristotle 
is the symbol of the first period of philosophy ; the second starts with 
Ockham and reaches its heights with Locke and Berkeley. He 
takes these latter to be philosophers of language and quotes with 
approval what Horne Tooke said about Locke’s work, namely, that 
it should be called A Grammatical Essay or a Treatise on Words, on 
Language. ‘‘ The English did not continue the work of Locke, they 
did not see that the content of their famous reason is only the dic- 
tionary and the grammar of human language, and that in language 
only memories can be kept, but no knowledge can be formed. . . . 
Our memory does not contain a thing which was not given by our 
poor accidental senses (Zufallssinne) ”’ (B. iii. 535-536). 

M. declared himself to be a Humean and repeatedly demanded 
‘Back to Hume!’ He accepted Hume’s criticism of the concept 
of causality versus the Kantian notion of the thing in itself as the 
cause of the pheromenon. The general scepticism of Hume was 
given a new foundation by the means of language criticism. M. 
regarded causality as something metaphorical, as a man-made 
picture which has nothing corresponding in reality. 

This brings me to the central point of any linguistic philosophy 
viz. the relation between language and reality. M’s main and often 
repeated thesis is that “ Knowledge of the world through language 
is impossible, that there is no science of the world and that language 
is an insufficient instrument for knowledge ” (B. 2nd edn. i, p. xl). 
(Knowledge = Erkenntnis). M. attacks the epistemological problem 
by first destroying the subject’s privileged position. The ego, as a 
kind of substance, does not exist. The ego is nothing but memory 
(this again recalls Hume), and this in turn equals to reason and that 
to language. Thinking and talking are the same deeds (Handlungen) 
seen from two different points of view. This seems odd enough. 
What. M. means is that thinking and talking are the same actions, 
but the concepts differ (B. i. 198). But this conceptual difference 
“ exists only in our thinking or talking, because thinking or talking 
are unable to see simply the simple reality ” (B. i. 212). 

All our knowledge comes from sense experience. Experience is 
preserved in memory, or what is equal to it, in language (as no 
memory is possible without language). “‘ Our world is the world 
of the senses, and our senses are accidental.” As no two men have 
the same experience and consequently the same memories, therefore 
all communication between men is a highly suspect enterprise, at 
any rate it is incapable of getting hold of reality. In every word its 
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our senses were different in nature or in number, our language 
would be different too, and consequently the picture of the world 
that we made for ourselves in our lnagusge would be different too. 

The impossibility of knowledge is the most important feature, not 
only of our striving for knowledge of the world, but also of that of 
other minds. One cannot be sure that any word is used by someone 
else in the same sense, and this is so in larger degree when the word 
is more and more spiritualized. M. uses the example of different 
shades of green on the lower level and the word ‘God’ (i.e. the 
ideas connected with the word) on the higher level. In his para- 
doxical way he says: ‘‘ Through language have men made it im- 
possible for them ever to get to know each other ” (B. i. 54). The 
so-called ‘laws’ of the natural sciences originate in man’s preference 
for order, but not from nature itself. There is nothing corresponding 
to them in nature. The same criticism applies to the concept of 
‘aim ’ in nature, which M. takes, with Spinoza, to be only an analogy 
to human intention. 

In the light of these epistemological remarks it is easy to see that 
M. is rather in difficulties concerning the problem of reality. He says 
“ Only the momentary movement of our organs of speech is real ” 
(B. i. 173, 187). He maintains that the hypothesis of an external 
world is the ‘ greatest cheek * of human reason, or he could have said, 
the gravest logical blunder, because it is an induction on the basis of 
one instance only, i.e. my momentary sense-experience. On the 
other hand he admits—how could he refuse to admit?—that this 
hypothesis works in a remarkably successful manner. The intellec- 
tual discomfort now becomes very grave indeed. On the one hand, 
there is the theoretically well-founded reluctance to accept such a 
hypothesis, on the other hand, there is the recognition of the fact 
that we are able to live only by taking it for granted ; this explains 
the mystical climax of M.’s philosophy, which I shall take up later. 


II 


So far little has been said on linguistic points proper, or more 
exactly what the function of the critique of language should be. 
Men try to enrich their knowledge through language, but all rd 
manage to do is to utter tautologies, t.¢. repeat the same thing. 
momentary experience is unique, therefore, it has no name at ~~ 
instant, and at the moment I name it, I put it into the stock of my 
memories and the uniqueness has gone. So, experience is always one 
step ahead of language and language is a series of tautologies. It 
is obvious that Mauthner stretched the notion of tautology here 
beyond its appropriate limits, but it should be mentioned in his 
defence, that he fougat vehemently against the prevailing tendencies 
of his time, mainly Hegelian in origin, according to which logic. can 
be used for widening our knowledge. In his W the first article is on 
“A=A” and he says: “... the proposition is true, but so 
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empty, that outside logic it must arouse the suspicion of insanity.”’ 
(Cf. Wittgenstein: Investigations, p. 84.) 

His attack on metaphysics was made by pointing out the meaning- 
lessness of the words used in it. “As the content of a concept 
stands in the same relation to its range as the numerator to the 
denominator, so if the denominator extends to infinity, i.e. the 
concept includes everything which exists, then the value of the 
numerator related to the infinite must be zero; the content of 
concepts like, ‘something’, ‘substance’, ‘being’, etc., equals 
zero” (B. iii. 293). 

Let me make some remarks on M.’s view of ordinary language. 
““* Language ’ does not exist ; it isan abstractum. That we cannot 
enter twice the same river, applies also to language.” “ Language 
is no object of use, and no tool, it is no object at all, it is nothing but 
its use. Language is use of language ” (B. 2nd edn. i. 24). “ Lan- 
guage came into being as a big city, room on room, window on 
window, flat on flat, house on house, street on street, quarter on 
quarter . . .”’ (B.i. 26). It is here that his insistence on the context 
comes in. With Frege and Wittgenstein, he maintains that the 
basic unit of meaning is the sentence and that the word gains its 
meaning from it. It is very unlikely that M. got this idea from 
Frege; it seems more plausible that its origin was in Wundt’s Grundziige 
der physiologischen Psychologie (4th edn. p. 365): “ The proposition 
is more basic than the word.” This conception of language, which 
stresses the fluidity of all linguistic expressions, should be con- 
trasted with the conception of an ideal language. 

Let us take Wittgenstein’s remark in the Tractatus: ‘4.0031. 
All philosophy is ‘ Critique of language ° (but not at all in Mauthner’s 
sense). Russell’s merit is to have shown that the apparent logical 
form of the proposition need not be its real form.’”’ The first sen- 
tence appears frequently in M.’s writings, so it can be taken as a 
quotation. But the more interesting problem is why Wittgenstein 
mentions Russell’s merit in the same breath. I suggest that this is 
highly relevant and it might be taken as an indication that 
Wittgenstein knew M.’s work. The idea, that there is a true logical 
form (e.g. the one represented in the symbolism of Principia) is just 
the one M. rejected. The idea of a ‘ perfect’ language seemed 
ridiculous to M. a fortiori if it was supposed to picture reality. In the 
next proposition of the Tractatus (4.01) we read: “ The proposition 
is a picture of reality.” According to M. this is exactly what a pro- 
position is not. M. fought against the so-called ‘ philosophical 
grammar ’ which tried to reduce all languages to the same source as 
their common logical basis. And he argued strongly against the 
algebra of logic, maintaining that it will dissolve logic into statistics 
and a theory of probability. And surely these are not means to 
arrive at that ‘certainty’ of knowledge he was after. 

I do not think that he was acquainted with Russell’s work, but 
it seems that he would have dismissed it on the grounds already 
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mentioned, viz. that.as a tautological discipline it was epistemologically 
useless (B. iii. 457), though he would have—I think—agreed to the 
conceptions of mathematics and logic being continuous or the same, 
because this would have proved the emptiness of the whole discipline 
assuch. “ Logic is based on the law of contradiction, but contracdic- 
tion exists only in words ” (B. iii. 273), i.e. nothing can be learned 
from it about the world. 

As it is futile to try to construct a perfectly logical language, so it 
is futile to ask for the logical grounds of our ordinary usage of 
language. Our Sprachgefiihl operates quite illogically. Again, 
we have to recali his insistence on the primacy of the propositional 
context as the basic unit of meaning, in order to understand the— 
by now only too familiar—notion of meaning. If the word has no 
meaning in isolation, then, of coarse, the question ““ What does X 
(standing for a word) mean?” becomes unjustified. M. regards it 
“as a piece of superstition and mental weakness . . . that because 
there is a word, it must be a word for something, that because a 
word exists there must exist something real that corresponds to that 
word ” (B. 2nd edn. i. 159). The Platonic doctrine of a realm of 
meanings is replaced by a consideration of the word ‘ meaning’. 
“ That every word ‘ means’ sométhing is true enough, only one has 
to consider what meaning really (eigentlich) means. It means this : 
to point to something, to remind of something, to be the picture of 
something ” (B. 2nd. edn. i. 263). 

M. believed firmly that language is always one step behind actual 
knowledge or more precisely behind actual sense-experience. Any 
linguistic utterance can be understood only in its context. His 
strong insistence on the uselessness of logic in ordinary language 
made him think, quite rightly, that “If someone says ‘ cheese is 
cheese’ or “brandy is brandy’ or ‘a word is a word’, then this 
utterance is not a special case of the general formula ‘A = A’” 
(B. iti. 366). The most solid-looking tautologies, when used in 
ordinary language have a point, and it is possible to contradict them 
meaningfully. (Cf. Wittgenstein: Investigations, p. 221.) 

There can be no fixed rules for the correct, i.e. absolutely correct 
use of language. Language itself is hesitant on certain occasions, 
because of its vagueness. “Is a bat a bird?” is M.’s question, and 
surely the answer is to some extent always arbitrary. I have already 
mentioned M.’s dictum, that “language is nothing but its use ” ; 
consistently with this social conception of language he maintains : 
“Language is a Scheinwert, like a Spielregel, that becomes more 
binding as more players submit themselves to it, but which is 
unable either to conceive or to change the world of reality ” (B. i. 24). 
As a language is something between men only, there is no possibility 
of a private language. Objective reality was for him the movement 
of the organs of speech, and accordingly “ objective truth is the 
common use of language (Gemeine Sprachgebrauch) ” (B. 2nd edn., 
i. 695). 
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Ill 


Now I turn to M’s concept of philosophy. He quotes Hamann as 
one of the mottoes of his books : “ Now you understand my language- 
principle of reason and that I—like Luther—turned the whole of 
philosophy into a grammar.” He holds that philosophy is possible 
in the sense of everyday work of co-ordinating the basic thoughts of 
the different sciences. Philosophy in this sense is essentially de- 
scriptive and I dare to add, that the so-called philosophy of science 
realizes this idea fairly well. But he denounces any more pretentious 
claim on behalf of the philosophers as a mere nonsense. He argues 
against the Hegelians that should philosophy mean ‘the self- 
knowledge of: human spirit ’, then, ‘ human spirit’ being the sum of 
human langupge, it is revealed at once as nonsense, as ‘ self-knowledge 
of language’ is a senseless compound of words and nothing else. 

But the most important business of philosophy is the critique of 
language. No linguistic expression can be taken as representative 
of reality, so the philosophers task is to drive home to us this idea 
and to free us from the spell of language. This will be the self- 
criticism of philosophy through the criticism of language. This 
new philosophy, in spite of its resignation, will not be of lesser value, 
than the old philosophies (B. 2nd. edn. i. 713). M.’s philosophy is 
essentially subjectivistic. He quotes Hobbes with approval : 
“Verum et falsum attributa sunt non rerum sed orationis”’, and 
Thomas: “ Verba sequuntur non modum essendi, qui est in rebus, 
sed modum essendi, secundum quod in cogitatione nostra est” (B. 
2nd edn. i. 693, ii. 22). “ Philosophy . . . is critical attention (Auf- 
merksamkeit) to language. Philosophy cannot do concerning the 
organism of language or the human spirit anything more than a 
physician towards the physiological organism ; he can observe and 
narae the occurrences” (B. i. 648). This trait of M.’s thought is 
surely interesting. “‘ Critique of language . . . is the last attempt, 
it is the last word, and because it cannot be the solution of the riddle 
of the sphinx, so it is at least the redeeming act that forces the 
sphinx into silence, because it destroys the sphinx.” 

Language cannot grasp reality. Any question concerning reality 
can at most give us new words. The right course, therefore, seems 
to M. to stop asking questions. Epistemological scepticism is turned 
into a mysticism of silence. Truth is tautology, the world eludes 
us, we are left with language alone, and language which cannot 

asp a thing, not even itself, is not worth while being spoken any more. 

.’s silence is more desperate than the one Wittgenstein commended 
at the end of the T'ractatus. Wittgenstein confined his remark to 
those subjects whereof one cannot speak ; according to M. we should 
not speak at all. He regards his philosophy as the self-destroying 
act of thought. Reality can be grasped by feeling only, not by 
thought, only through being lived. “I will try again to say the 
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unsayable, to express with poor words what I have to give to godly 
heretics in nominalistic mysticism, in sceptical mysticism ” (W. ii. 
131). Critique of language, as since Kratylos, turns out again to be 
the road to the mystical silence. The unsayable cannot be said 
because one cannot define the boundaries of the sayable, i.e. of 
language within language. Kant missed this point and did not 
realize, “ that it is beyond our power to talk or to think about reason 
or language.” The resignation of M. follows from realizing that he 
cannot be at once on both sides of the epistemological border. 


IV 


In this last section I put forward some speculations, first concerning 
Wittgenstein’s relation to M., secondly about the general philo- 
sophical significance of M.’s thoughts. (1) I hope I have produced 
some evidence for saying : (a) Wittgeinstein knew something about 
M., otherwise it is unlikely that he would have insisted on a possible 
identification of his own position with M.’s position. (6) His men- 
tioning of Russell’s discovery shows that he knew at least one basic 
idea of M., i.e. his objections to the notion of an ideal language. (c) 
How much Wittgenstein read of M. (or may be of second-hand 
sources), I do not know, but there are certain indications which 
make one think. I have in mind the occurrence of the ladder 
example in M. and in Wittgenstein, and in the same context, viz. 
the self-destruction of philosophy. (Professor Ryle traced the 
genealogy of the example to Sextus Empiricus, Heinemann edn. ii. 
489.) (d) It seems to me, that the change that occurred in 
Wittgenstein’s mind between the T'ractatus and the Blue Book was ina 
Mauthnerian direction. I mean, that he came to consider ordinary 
language as being all right, while discarding the idea of picturing. 
On the other hand, Wittgenstein has withdrawn from the extreme 
mystical position of Tractatus and in this sense—perhaps incon- 
sistently—went in a direction opposite to M.’s. May I recall the 
quotation on language being only a Spielregel. His dictum, that 
“ language is nothing but its use ’ should be mentioned here. And 
the comparison of and the big city, which occurs both in 
M., and in Wittgenstein’s Investigations (i. 18) may not be irrelevant. 
(e) M.’s example of the physician should be recalled and this connects 
with the programme of stopping asking questions, which was common 
to both philosophers. Or, to put it into a more familiar terminology 
—in the view of both of them questions should be dissolved instead 
of being solved. (f) The mystical feeling of life can be taken as the 
climax of their philosophies. Wittgenstein got it from Tolstoy, M. 
from Eckhart, but the systematic function in their respective 
philosophies is the same: there are things one cannot talk about 
meaningfully and yet, in some sense one has to take them for 
granted on the one hand, and feels very much like talking about 
them on the other. The paradoxical character of their views is due 
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to the fact that the self-destruction of language is, in principle, 
impossible. 

(2) I have tried to show that Wittgenstein was right in saying 
that his Critique of Language was different from M.’s. There was 
no ideal picture-language for M. On the other hand, there is an 
important sense in which it is true to say that Wittgenstein’s enter- 
prise is a Critique of Language in M.’s sense. In order to see their 
kinship one has only to compare them with philosophers who spoke 
about language, but on a completely different wave-length, so to 
say. I have in mind people like Marty and Stenzel. What is 
common to M. and Wittgenstein could perhaps be described as 
follows. Their interest is not philological or professionally gram- 
matical. They ask, what are the jobs language can do and what 
is it that it cannot do? Why is it that it does one sort of job and is 
unable to do the others? How do we use language and what is the 
import of this use? What is it to mean something and what is 
‘meaning’? Why is it that language has a certain structure and 
not another one (M.), and why is it that it is natural to say one sort 
of thing, but odd to say another (Wittgenstein). 

It can be said generally, that the interest of both of them is 
philosophical in the sense that it has the quality of a philosophical 
detachment from the subject, something which, however hard to 
define, is clearly distinguishable from the scientific approach. To 
put it roughly: Mauthner and Wittgenstein were interested in 
language as such and for its own sake. Others were interested in 
the psychology or the history of it or the grammatical structure of it. 

It seems to me thet M. was more radical than Wittgenstein when 
he demanded complete silence, and he was more consistent with his 
own premisses. It is not for me to answer for his ‘ inconsistency ’ 
in talking about silence. Wittgenstein did the same. Both of them 
were necessarily frustrated by the fact that the enquiry has to be 
carried out by means of language. 


Balliol College, Oxford 


GERSHON WEILER 








ON WITTGENSTEIN’S ‘SOLIPSISM’ 


Tue main difficulties people have had in trying to understand 
Wittgenstein’s pronouncements on solipsism in the Tractatus 
Logico-philosophicus (London, 1922) are connected with the pro- 
position 5.62 of the book. This proposition has recently been 
quoted by Professor J. O. Urmson ! in the following form : 
In fact what solipsism intends is quite correct, only it cannot be said, 
but it shows itself. That the world is my world shows itself in the 
fact that the limits of language (the language, which I alone under- 
stand) means the limits of my world. 
The clause in the brackets is, beyond reasonable doubt, a mis- 
translation. The German original reads: “.. . die Grenzen der 
Sprache (der Sprache, die allein ich verstehe) die Grenzen meiner 
Welt bedeuten.” The joker here is the word ‘allein’. In all 
the relevant examples that I have seen quoted in the dictionaries, 
this word is used to qualify the word it follows. The same is the 
case with all the other (relevant) instances of ‘allein’ that I have 
come across in the Tractatus (cf. 2.224 and 5.631). One of the 
dictionaries (Sanders, Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache) states that 
one of the nearly synonymous words nur, bloss, einzig is used in- 
stead of allein (to mean ‘alone ’) in all the contexts where the posi- 
tion of the word could make it ambiguous. The parenthetical 
clause would be a case in point if ‘ allein’ there meant ‘alone ’. 

It is obvious, then, that a correct translation of the words in 
the brackets is “the only language that I understand”. In 
fact, this is the way Russell reads the passage (see his introduction 
to the Tractatus, p. 18); and it is essentially the way the passage is 
rendered in English in the copy of the book I have at my disposal 
(third impression, 1947). 

The removal of this mistake is not without interest, for the in- 
correct translation of 5.62 was the only passage of the Tractatus 
which would have forced one to conclude that Wittgenstein held 
something like solipsism in the usual sense of the word. In the 
passage I have quoted he says that what solipsism intends is correct ; 
and many readers have taken this to mean that Wittgenstein in 
the Tractatus accepted ordinary solipsism. I shall suggest, however, 
that the passage is to be understood in a different way. What 
Wittgenstein thought solipsism intends to say is entirely different 
from what philosophers usually take it to say. When he says that 
solipsism is correct he means his peculiar interpretation of solipsism 
which can only be understood in the context of the other doctrines 
of the Tractatus. 

This is shown, I think, by the way Wittgenstein presents his 
remarks on solipsism and argues for them in the Tractatus. His 
alleged solipsism turns on the claim that the limits of language 

+ J. O. Urmson, Philosophical Analysis (Oxford, 1956), p. 135. 
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are the limits of the world. What, then, is meant by this? What, 
in particular, is meant by the limits or boundaries (Grenzen) of the 
world ? The answer is given on the page of the T'ractatus which 
precedes the first remarks on solipsism: “ Empirical reality is 
limited by the totality of objects. The boundary appears again 
in the totality of elementary propositions.”” And what is the relation 
of this ‘ boundary’ to logic? Again we find an explicit answer in 
the Tractatus: Logic cannot anticipate what objects and what 
elementary propositions there are in the world. Although logic 
is prior to every ‘ how’, it is not prior to ‘ what’ (5.552). “‘ We 
cannot therefore say in logic: This and this there is in the world, 
that there is not.” (Cf. 5.61 and 5.557.) Questions of this kind 
are only decided by the application of logic, and this application 
cannot be anticipated by purely logical means (5.557). Although 
logic is prior to every representation of how the world is, its limits can 
in this special sense be said to coincide with the limits of the world. 

The way Wittgenstein argues for this view is seen from 5.5-5.557. 
The basic reason for his view is that #f the totality of elementary 
propositions could be discussed in logic, we should be able to tell 
a priori once and for all what the forms of all elementary propositions 
are. And this is taken by him to be impossible. (Cf. 5.55-5.551.) 

But what does this have to do with solipsism? In view of the 
way Wittgenstein was seen to argue for his view, we can answer : 
nothing, as long as we do not grant him a further consequence of 
the view we have discussed so far. This further doctrine is prima 
facie very peculiar, for it in effect identifies the subject (the meta- 
physical subject, Wittgenstein says) with the sum total of his 
language. To be more accurate, Wittgenstein identifies the limits 
of one’s language with the limits of one’s self. The motives of 
this apparently strange doctrine are clear from Wittgenstein’s 
remarks. What he is concerned with is not the empirical subject 
but the ‘ metaphysical’ subject discussed in philosophy. In other 
words, he is interested only in what can be said to be mine 
necessarily; for otherwise he would only be doing empirical 
psychology. But the only necessity there is, according to the 
other doctrines of the Tractatus, is the empty tautological necessity 
of logic. There is nothing, therefore, in the world which can be 
said to be mine in the relevant sense of the word. If I can say 
that something is mine, it immediately follows that this something 
can possibly be yours, too.! In particular, it follows from the 
doctrines I explained above that there is no part of the world of 
which it can be said that it necessarily is. ‘No part of our ex- 
perience is . . . a priori” (5.634). Hence, “in an important sense, 
there is no subject’; the ‘thinking, imagining subject’ does not 
do as the metaphysical subject (5.631). 

1 Cf. Philosophical Investigations 253 (p. 91): “In so far as it makes 
sense to say that my pain is the same as his, it is also possible for us both 
to have the same pain,” 
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The only boundaries I cannot possibly transcend are those of 
my language. Whatever we think can be expressed in language ; 
there is no way of getting ‘ beyond’ language. “‘ What we cannot 
think, that we cannot think; we cannot even say what we cannot 
think ’’ (5.61). Hence, the only way of drawing the limits of the 
metaphysical subject seems to be to identify them with the limits of 
my language. 

The fact that Wittgenstein’s ‘metaphysical’ subject is a complex 
not unlike a totality of propositions is also seen from his analysis 
of the form of words “A believes that p”. The analysis: in 
5.541—5.5421 is calculated to show that “A believes that p’ 
really of the form “‘p’ says p”. In other words, to say that a 
person believes that p is to say (or, rather, to show) that the 
propositional sign ‘ p’ (which is a fact) represents or mirrors the fact 
that p (see 5.542). The original form of words which prima facie is 
about the person A in this way turns out to be about a proposition 
which is somehow connected with A. This proposition is taken by 
Wittgenstein to be a part of the “subject ” A; for otherwise the 
complexity of ‘p’ (or, under an alternative reading, the multi- 
plicity of propositions believed by A) would not show that the 
subject (the soul) is complex, as claimed by Wittgenstein in 5.5421. 

Unless the ‘ linguistic’ nature of Wittgenstein’s ‘ metaphysical ’ 
subject is recognized, it is open to a serious prima facie criticism. 
It has been argued! that Wittgenstein overlooks the possibility 
(and necessity) of a subject’s direct self-consciousness, As a 
criticism of Wittgenstein’s way of illustrating his point by com- 
paring the world to the field of vision, it has been pointed out that 
while it is not essential for the eye to see itself through the con- 
stitution of the field of vision, it is (allegedly) essential for thinking 
to have consciousness of itself. Whatever is the ultimate force of 
this objection, it cannot be made within our interpretation of 
Wittgenstein’s doctrines. If the ‘ metaphysical’ subject is a total- 
ity of propositions, it cannot refer to itself, for it follows from the 
other doctrines of the T'ractatus that no proposition can refer to 
itself (cf. 3.332). 

Perhaps a more natural way of saying that Wittgenstein identified 
the metaphysical subject with a totality of propositions would be 
to say that he identified it with a totality of thoughts ; for “ the 
thought is the significant proposition”. There is, however, nothing 
private and nothing psychological about Wittgenstein’s notion of 
thought. Like Frege’s Gedanke,* it can be shared by different 
people. In the Tractatus the propositional signs are completely 

’ public, and so is that which “ does not get expressed in the signs ”’; 


* See Francesco Barone, ‘Ii solipsismo linguistico di Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein ’, a Rivista trimestrale, vol. 2 (1951), no. 4, pp. 543-570, 


eR Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege, 
edited by Peter Geach and Max Black (Blackwells, Oxford, 1952), p. "2. 
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for if it were private, it could not be “ shown by their application ”’ 
(3.262). And the limits of the metaphysical subject cannot be the 
limits of one’s actual thoughts, for there is nothing necessary about 
that limitation. The only necessary limits are the general limits 
of possible thoughts, i.e. the limits of language in general. 

This is the basis of Wittgenstein’s ‘ solipsism’. Having identified 
the metaphysical subject with the totality of one’s language and 
the limits of language with the limits of the world, he could say that 
the limits of the (metaphysical) subject are the limits of the world. 
“IT am my world.” We must not fail to see, however, that the 
motives of this version of solipsism have little to do with what is 
ordinarily called ‘solipsism’. For instance, it has nothing to do 
with the classification of elementary propositions into ‘mine’ and 

‘yours’. Wittgenstein’s point is that if we can speak of such a 
distinction at all, then the distinction is irrelevant ; for if we can 
speak of the distinction, it is automatically contingent. Hence, 
it appears rather far-fetched to see in Wittgenstein’s ‘ solipsism ’ 
an anticipation of the troubles of the logical positivists about ‘ other 
minds’. One can say that the reason why Wittgenstein claimed 
that solipsism is essentially correct is diametrically opposed to the 
reason usually given for solipsism. What is usually taken to be 
the claim of solipsism is the impossibility of getting ‘ beyond the 
boundaries of myself’. Wittgenstein’s solipsism is based on the 
exactly opposite claim that all the ordinary boundaries of myself 
are completely coniingent and hence irrelevant ‘ for what is higher ’. 

~.0ow little Wittgenstein’s identification of one’s self with the 
logical limits of one’s language (which are nothing but the limita- 
tions of language in general) has to do with solipsism is perhaps 
seen by observing that essentially the same identification was used 
by Charles Sanders Peirce for the opposite purpose. In his early 
discussion of the ‘consequences of the four incapacities’ (The 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 1868; Collected Papers, 5. 264- 
317) Peirce came to identify, for reasons of his own, ‘ my language ’ 
with ‘the sum total of myself’. From this he concluded that 
“the individual man, since his separate existence is manifested 
only by ignorance and error, so far he is anything apart from his 
fellows, and from what he and they are to be, is only a negation ”’. 
This is ordinarily neglected because man “ persists in identifying 
himself with his will, his power over the animal organism, with 
brute force”; a remark which compares in an interesting way 
with the proposition 5.631 of the T'ractatus. 

The similarities, and dissimilarities, between Wittgenstein and 
Peirce should make us take seriously the former’s claim that, under 
his interpretation, “solipsism, strictly carried out, coincides with 
pure realism ”’. 

JaaKKO HINTIKKA 
Harvard University 


1 Cf. Urmson, op. cit. p, 135. 











IN REPLY TO MR. MONTEFIORE 


In his recent note in Mryp! Mr. Montefiore shows very clearly 
some grave logical shor'‘comings in my article ‘ Explanations in 
History and the Genetic Sciences’.* He is entirely mght in main- 
taining that the terms ‘necessary conditions’ and ‘sufficient 
conditions’ are logical correlatives, and that, as we ordinarily 
use these terms in what are ordinarily taken to be typical cases 
of their use, é.e. in the explanation of the natural sciences, “ the 
more one gets to know about the necessary conditions the nearer 
one is to formulating provisional predictive laws, while the better 
one understands the sufficient conditions the more one knows about 
whic: factors are necessary and in which combinations’. In so 
far as my article did anything to blur or deny either of these truths 
it was indeed misleading ; and I certainly agree that I was guilty 
of trying to force the essentially neutral terminology of necessary 
and sufficient conditions to serve my purpose, viz. to show that 
there is a fundamental difference of logical pattern between what I 
called ‘ characteristically historical explanations ’ and explanations 
that are characteristic of the natural sciences, 

This does not mean, however, that the main thesis of my article 
needs to be withdrawn. For, although the ‘ necessary/sufficient ’ 
terminology cannot be used (forced) to produce the distinction I 
was trying to establish, it is not expressly resistant to it. I should 
therefore like, very briefly (1) to repeat in this terminology the 
fundamental point of my article which Mr. Montefiore’s criticisms 
seem to me not to touch, and then (2) almost as briefly, to show how 
I now think that point should have been expressed—or rather the 
lines along which effective expression of it is most likely to be found. 

(1) While it is true that, apart from the possibility of a plurality 
of causes, any truly sufficient condition 8 of an event E will in fact 
include all E’s necessary conditions N, it is just as obviously true 
that we may accept § as sufficient for E without having analysed 
out all, or even in the extreme case any, of the various necessary 
factors N that 8 includes. Similarly, while to know N (all of N) 
of E is to know §, it is obviously possible to know some, in the ex- 
treme case one, of N without thereby knowing 8 and thereby being 
able to deduce or predict E. Admittedly in the former case we 
seldom rest content with knowledge of the unanalysed sufficient 
condition 8: and in icular when there is a temporal or spatial 
gap between 8 and E we would not claim to have explained EB 
simply because we know or accept 8. At the same time it is 
commonly in and through the predictive power which knowledge 
of S imparts that we have the nucleus or foundation for later and 

1 Professor Gallie on “Necessary and Sufficient Conditions”, Mixp 
(October, 1956), pp. 534 ff. 

* Mvp (April, 1955), pp. 160 ff. 
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more nearly complete explanations of E, and ideally for the pre- 
sentation of E as the only permissible conclusion, given a system or 
theory T which articulates all the necessary factors N of 8. One 
might therefore be inclined, under the influence of this argument, 
to say that it is only as a step or means to this final (hoped for) 
logically ideal end that the bare knowledge of S (unanalysed) is to 
be prized at all. (To say this would be in fact to run directly counter 
to pragmatic commonsense which knows perfectly well the value, 
however limited, of sheer predictive power: but let us waive this 
point for the moment). Now, in exactly the same spirit one 
might be inclined to argue that the knowledge of any—in the 
extreme case that the increment of knowledge of one—necessary 
condition N, of an event E is to be prized simply and solely as a 
contribution towards an ultimate ideal explanation which will add 
up to showing us E as deducible from all N, which is of course 
equivalent to 8. The only difference is that in this latter kind of 
case the approach to the ultimate ideal explanation is from the 
opposite end; so that we shall regard our new knowledge of N, 
as contributing to a complete understanding of E, ultimately in- 
cluding power to predict E, whereas we regard our knowledge of 
S (unanalysed) as contributing to a complete understanding of E, 
ultimately including a full articulation of E’s necessary conditions. 
But in either case whatever explanatory value our knowledge of 
S (unanalysed) or our knowledge of some (e.g. of oné additional) 
N possesses, is reduced to its prospective or potential value in some 
still to be achieved ideally complete theoretical explanation. In 
this way the difference, which I described perhaps misleadingly as 
one of ‘logical pattern’, between the explanatory power of sheer 
prediction and the explanatory power of added appreciation of 
some necessary condition, is indeed annulled, but surely at too 
heavy a price. 

In the first place, as already noted, this annulment involves the 
denial of any explanatory value to the knowledge of S (unanalysed) 
unless and until 8 is analysed and articulated in the terms of a 
logically complete explanation. But even stranger, it implies that 
there is no important difference, in respect of explanatory value, 
between S (unanalysed) and something which is prima facie quite 
different, viz. the new appreciation of some feature N, as necessary 
to E’s occurrence, when there is no promise or suggestion of the 
predictability of E being, so to say, brought nearer by the appreci- 
ation of N,. (In fact in a number of my examples of this latter 
kind of case the natural presumption is that no matter how many 
additional factors N,-N, get to be appreciated, E’s occurrence will 
remain unpredictable—whether in principle or in point of fact need 
not now concern us.) It was this identification of two kinds 
(‘ patterns ’) of partial explanation that I endeavoured to combat in 
my article. To this end I advanced a number of examples intended 
to display the following common characteristics: (1) that in each 
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case explanation of an event E (in a sense that did not involve the 
power—or the hoped for prospect of this power—of predicting E) 
was afforded by recognition of one (additional) necessary condition 
N, of E, whose relevance had previously been neglected ; and (2) 
that in each case the additional knowledge of N, helped us to under- 
stand E as a continuous pattern of events, including such patterns 
of thought and action as we commonly count intelligible or justi- 
fiable, but not therefore predictable, sequences. But now supposing 
it were agreed that explanations of this latter sort tend in all cases 
to be developed into ideally complete, and therefore predictive, 
explanations—a point which in fact I would not concede: still it 
would remain of the greatest interest that some of our partial or 
logically incomplete explanations of temporal sequences commence, 
so to say, from a predictive foundation, whereas others evidently 
do not. ‘To pooh-pooh this kind of difference is, I suggest, to turn 
from the light, however little, in a region where any light is to be 
welcomed. 

(2) I have, however, egreed that my terminology of necessary 
and sufficient conditions was not adequate to the task I set it: 
hence the tortuousness of my article as well as itq tendency to 
mislead. I now think I can best suggest the way to vindicate 
my main thesis by starting from Professor Popper’s well-known 
distinction between the “‘ universal statements’’ and the “ state- 
ments of initial conditions” that comprise the premisses of 
most explanations of matter of fact. In terms of this distinction, 
the broadest differences between characteristically historical—or as 
I should now prefer to aay narrative } explanations—and the causal 
explanations of the natural sciences can be set out as follows : 

In explanations of the natural sciences the important step as a 
rule lies in providing or understanding the relevant universal 
statements : it is here in particular that originality and intelligence 
are required: whereas statements of initial conditions commonly 
record either actual observations or naturally presumed facts, and 
therefore call for no great ingenuity or resource. In narrative 
explanations the exact opposite holds; for in these the universal 
statements are almost always either the wise saws of commonsense 
or else are laws, or various combinations and applications of laws, 
of the different natural and social sciences. We do not regard the 
historian as an originator of, anyhow, any important explanatory 
generalisations ; we look for intelligence, resource, insight on the 
part of the historian in the incidents or elements which he intro- 
duces, either by inference or by intelligent ‘ colligation’, into the 
initial conditions of the situation which he is trying te explain. 

But now we must notice that some scientific explanations involve 
statements of initial conditions which the above broad—and broadly 
justified—description scarcely fits: viz. statements of initial con- 

? Following the usage of Mr. William Dray in his “ Explanatory Narrative 
in History ”, Philosophical Quarterly, iv. 15 ff. 
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ditions that refer to unobservable or imaginary entities. Such 
entities are always taken in the first instance to conform in their 
behaviour to laws holding of similar observable entities ; so that, 
to start with, the new-style statements of initial conditions are 
combined with old-style or familias universal statements. This 
situation, however, is not likely to persist ; for, should the imaginary 
entities prove fruitful for scientific purposes, we commonly find 
them being endowed with new-style properties, in order that they 
can be used to assist yet further predictions and explanations: so 
that the new-style statements lead in the end to new-style universal 
statements, as in almost all advanced physical theories. I want 
now to contrast this use of new statements of initial conditions in 
scientific explanations with their characteristic use in narrative 
explanations. 

The first point of contrast can be stated or re-stated very briefly. 
It is that, while in narrative explanations new initial conditions are 
commonly introduced simply to show continuities of some kind, 
without any claims being made about the predictability, real or 
ideal, of the continuous sequences in question, in the physical and 
other natural sciences new imaginary entities are introduced among 
the already known initial conditions solely if prediction is thereby 
rendered possible. The second point of contrast arises from what 
has just been said about the “ endowment ”’ of imaginary scientific 
entities with new properties, or the ways in which these entities 
flower out logically into new scientific theories. Can one imagine 
anything like this happening in the case of some inferred initial 
condition—some particular hypothesis—which helps to unify, to 
render continuous, an historical narrative ? Can we imagine some 
addition to the known or supposed initial conditions of a particular 
historic event giving rise to an over-all alteration or correction of 
the universal statements we familiary employ in that kind of 
historical context ? Quite obviously we cannot. But why not ? 
Partly for the reason stated above—that in narrative explanations 
the relevant new statement of initial conditions in no way enables 
us to predict : hence the explanation offers no foundation for further 
theoretical (deductive/predictive) developments. Partly too be- 
cause the initial conditions of a narrative explanation relate—or 
rather are related with express intent—to the particular situation 
to be explained; and because the historian, qua historian, does 
not treat that situation as a specimen or sample of such and such 
a kind. Suppose that a particular hypothesis as to an individual's 
peculiar thought-processes, or habits of action happens to fit situ- 
ation after situation, e.g. a monarch’s way of dealing with plotters 
or with parliaments. That is a bit of good luck: but it is no part 
of historical method to assume that a successful narrative ex- 
planation deserves such luck and should therefore be re-applied 
wherever possible. 
On these two grounds then I would now urge—while aware that 
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only a massive and varied array of positive evidence could make 
good my thesis—that narrative explanations explain in an al- 
together different way from explanations in the natural sciences, 
But cannot their function be sketched out in more positive terms ? 
I will put forward the following suggestions that are admittedly as 
crude and indeed obvious as, ov they are easily ignored. 
(1) While themselves in no vancing our theoretical (law- 
applying, predictive) otros ag of events, narrative explana- 
tions enable us to descry more and more clearly more and more 
complex, e* larger, events, between which as wholes, as well as 
between whose familiarly repeated constituents, it is possible that 
the natural and social sciences will proceed to find causal con- 
nections. (2) If asked for typical ‘signs’ of the appropriateness 
of a narrative, as opposed to a predictive, explanation, I would 
suggest the following: that its explicandum is one of a sequence of 
actions in which intelligence, initiative, discovery, or even a sheer 
hitting up against something entirely novel, play a predominant 
role, in contrast with those sequences of actions in which the above 
properties are either patently lacking or else are claimed to cancel 
each other out. The relation between this contrast and the 
contrast between explanations in terms of individual as against 
mass or aggregate actions, is one which would repay careful study. 

Finally, I would like to add that the distinction I am defending 
helps us to pin down two time-honoured errors of empiricist methodo- 
logists of history. The first of these assumes that, in explaining, 
the historian simply applies already available laws and theories 
to his ‘amassed’ facts—as if these facts fell into his lap from 
heaven. The second error is the complementary opposite of this. 
Recognising rightly that the historian has to work, by hypothesis 
and inference, to get many of his facts, some philosophers take the 
historian’s work to be of the same general kind as that of the scientific 
theorist: they mistake him for, say, a deductive economist or 
sociologist inembryo. As against this latter error one may usefully 
cite the illuminating dictum of Comte: “History is not a thing 
that can be deduced”. Or more accurately, the historian’s 
explanations themselves originate no new deductions. 

W. B. Gatire 


Queen’s University of Belfast 
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In this note I want to make an objection to Mr. Strawson’s argument 
(in Minp, October, 1956) against the possibility of a language without 
singular terms: a language in which references to particulars are 
made, but not identifying references. He says that his argument 
‘““ may be summarized briefly as follows. Some universal terms [i.e. 
the names and the predicates by which the attributes are represented 
in language (p. 445)] must be connected with our experience if any 
are to be understood. And these universal terms must be connected 
with particular bits or slices of ow: experience. Hence, if they are 
to be learnt as predicates of particulars, they must be learnt as pre- 
dicates of demonstratively identified particulars. But no meaning 
can be attached to the idea of their being learnt as predicates of 
demonstratively identified particulars unless the language contains 
expressions used for making demonstratively identifying references to 
particulars, ¢.e. unless it contains singular terms for particulars ” 
(p. 446). 

Now one way of making the objection I have in mind is to object 
to Strawson’s assertion that if universal terms are to be learnt as 
predicates of particulars, they must be learnt as predicates of demon- 
stratively identified particulars. He seems to represent this asser- 
tion as following from the statement that some universal terms must 
be connected with bits or slices of our experience ; but I do not see 
why it follows. That some universal terms must be connected with 
pieces of our experience, or learnt as predicates of particulars, does 
not entail, as far as I can see, that such terms must be learnt as 
predicates of demonstratively identified particulars ; but only that 
the particulars of which they are learnt as predicates must be identi- 
fied, in the sense of picked out, by the learner. How or why he 
picks out the particulars is a question that need not be answerable 
by reference to some device, contained in the language he learns, 
that serves to pick out a particular in the way that a singular term 
serves to pick out a particular. For either we simply define “ learnt 
universal terms as predicates of particulars’ as ‘learnt universal 
terms as predicates of demonstratively identified particulars ’, and 
so win too easy a victory ; or it is a question of fact whether or not 
and how universal terms can be learnt as predicates of particulars, 
where the particulars are not demonstratively identified : where the 
learner is not helped by having a piece of his experience linguistically 
picked out by a sentence of the form ‘ This A—es’. But to admit 
that this is a question of fact is to admit the possibility of a language 
without singular terms in which references to particulars are made. 

Another way of making this objection is to say that there is no 
need, logically, for the situation of direct confrontation—the osten- 
sive learning situation -- to be articulated in the language. 
Strawson, if I understand him, maintains that unless there is such 
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articulation, through sentences of the form ‘ This A—es’, we can 
give no meaning to saying that a term of the language is learnt as a 
predicate of particulars. But the meaning of saying that someone 
has learnt, e.g. ‘is red’ as a predicate of particulars, in a language 
without singular terms, is that he is able to use the predicate in 
sentences like ‘ There is something which is red’, in common with 
the other speakers of the language, to effect the sorts of changes in 
an environment consisting of (in part, red) particulars that we now 
effect by means of sentences like ‘ This is red’. For if he is able to 
get his hearers to pay certain sorts of attention to red books, red 
coats, etc., by his use of sentences like ‘ There is something which 
is a book and is red and is wanted by someone speaking here’; and 
if he seems satisfied, by and large, with the attention paid ; and if 
he responds in a similar manner to other speakers’ uses of such 
sentences ; then, it seems to me, we can justifiably say that he has 
learnt ‘ is red ’ as a predicate of particulars, even though his language 
contains no singular terms. 

Now presumably his learning took place ostensively, but in 
situations where his teachers uttered nothing but sentences like 
‘There is something here which is red’; sentences which do not 
and cannot serve to pick out one red object in the way that ‘ This is 
red’ so serves. We can make sure that sentences of the form 
‘There is something which A—es’, wherever they are used by 
speakers of the language, do not covertly have the force of ‘ This 
A—es’, by specifying that, e.g. ‘ There is something here which is 
red’ is correctly denied, in the impoverished language as in ours, 
only if there is nothing here which is red (see pp. 449-450). And we 
can admit the consequence that this language does not enable its 
speakers to articulate the ostensive learning situation, i.e. the situa- 
tion in which the learner picks out a particular as one to which the 
predicate, in this case ‘is red’, applies. But all of this does not mean 
that the learner will not and cannot pick out a particular as one to 
which the predicate applies ; any more than the use of ‘ This thing 
here is red ’ in the learning situation means that the learner will and 
can. For the test of whether or not someone has picked out an 
object in this way and so learnt ‘ is red ’ as a predicate of particulars, 
does not lie in the sort of sentence that is used in the learning situa- 
tion ; nor in any feature of the learning situation ; but in the way 
that the learner himself uses ‘ is red ’ in various situations that come 
afterwards. 

A last point. Strawson suggests (p. 446) that there are two 
possible articulations of the ostensive learning situation: ‘ This 
A—es’, where ‘ A’ is a predicate of particulars; and ‘ A is here’, 
where ‘A’ is a singular term, the name of an attribute. Now, as 
regards a language apparently without singular terms, I am not sure 
whether he maintains (1) that we can simply give no meaning to 
saying that a term of the language is learnt as a predicate of 
particulars ; or (2) that we cannot tell whether the term is learnt as 
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a predicate of particulars or as the name of an attribute, i.e. whether 
we should interpret the language in the one way or the other. I 
have argued against the first alternative ; but on either alternative 
it seems to me that the articulation of the learning situation is not 
important. What matters is how someone uses the term in question ; 
and I think that if he uses it in certain ways we can justifiably say 
that he has learnt it as a predicate of particulars, regardless of how 
the learning situation is, or is not, articulated. We cannot define 
out of existence behaviour that is in fact possible ; and if we came 
across speakers performing in the ways I have outlined, we would 
have little reason for saying either that their language contained 
singular terms, or that by means of it they were unable to refer to 
particulars. Perhaps we could interpret phrases like ‘is red’, 
occurring in a language apparently without singular terms, as names 
of attributes ; but perhaps we could interpret the predicates of our 
own language in the same way. And #f such an interpretation is 
possible, the question remains whether it is necessary or even 
plausible. 
Nog. FLEemine 

Manchester University 








A REDUCTION OF DEONTIC LOGIC TO 
ALETHIC MODAL LOGIC?! 


We shall show that any system of alethic modal logic (satisfying 
certain minimal conditions) gives rise, by addition of a proposi- 
tional constant and suitable definitions, to a system of deontic 
logic.?. This approach furnishes a rich source of systems of deontic 
logic,* and makes available formal techniques for comparing pro- 
posed deontiec principles. (See, for example, Prior’s discussion of 
the Kantian principle “ what is obligatory is possible”, T&M, 
p- 142). It also indicates that deontic logic need not be regarded 
as an autonomous branch of formal logic, but may be viewed simply 
as a special branch of alethic modal logic. 

Derrinition 1. An extension X of the two-valued propositional 
calculus (hereafter “ pe”’) is a normal alethic modal logic if 

(a) X is closed under detachment for material implication, and 
under a rule allowing intersubstitutability of material equivaleats 
from pe, and 

(6) X contains an operator “M”’ (“ Mp” has the interpretation 
“it is possible that p”) such that CpMp, EMApgAMpMg, and 
NMKpNp are theorems of X, but CMpp is not a theorem of X. 

(We use the Gukasiewicz notation, for an elementary account of 
which see Prior’s Formal Logic, Oxford, 1955.) Normal alethic 
modal systems include most of those familiar from the literature, 
among them the systems S2 and 85, together with all intermediate 
systems, of Lewis and Langford (Symbolic Logic, New York, 1932). 

Derinition 2. An extension D of pc is a normal deontic logic * if 


1 This paper was prepared under the auspices of « programme supported 
by the Office of Naval Research, Group Psychology Branch, Contract 
No. SAR/Nonr-609(16). Permission is granted for reproduction, trans- 
lation, publication, and disposal in whole or in part by or for the U.S. 
Government. An abstract of the results presented here appears in 
The Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. xxii (1957). 

* The essential ideas of these systems were suggested by (1) Herbert 
Gaylord Bohnert, “‘ The Semiotic Status of Commands”, Philosophy of 
Science, xii (1945), 302-315; (2) theorem 22.8 of William Tuthill Parry, 

“ Modalities in the Survey System of Strict Implication”, The Journal 
of Symbolic Logic, iv (1939), 137-154; and (3) G. H. von Wright, “ Deontic 

”, Muxp, n.s. Lx (1951), 1-15. 

? Some of these systems are discussed in detail in Alan Ross Anderson, 
The Formal Analysis of Normative Systems, Technical Report No. 2, 
Contract No. SAR/Nonr-609(16), Office of Naval Research, Group Psy- 
chology Branch, 1956. Systems based on a (roughly) equivalent ap- 
proach are also discussed by A. N. Prior in Appendix D of Time and 
Modality (Oxford, 1957) (hereafter “ 7’4M ”’). 

*The systems D differ in an important respect from the system of 
G. H. von Wright, loc. cit. Von Wright takes as variables A, B, C,.. ., 
ranging over “ act-types”” as the arguments for deontic operators; we 
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(a) (like (a) above, reading ‘‘ D” for “ X ’’), and 
(6) D contains an operator “ P” (“‘ Pp”’ has the interpretation 
“it is permitted that p”’) such that APpPNp and EPApgAPpPq 
are theorems of D, but neither CpPp nor CPpp nor (if D is an ex- 
tension of a normal alethic modal logic) CMpP@, is a theorem of D. 

THEorEM. Let X be any normal alethic modal logic, and let 
OX be the result of adding to X a propositional constant “FY” (as 
yet uninterpreted), and the definition “‘ Pp ” for ““ MKpNKMNF: 
Then OX is a normal deontic logic. 

Proor. OX satisfies Der. 2(a) by Der. l(a). To show that OX 
satisfies Der. 2(b) we first prove some theorems of OX. (Proof 
conventions: In the Justification for step 1, “‘ ANpp (pc), p/Mp”’ 
means that “ ANpp”’ is a theorem of OX by pe (of which X and OX 
are extensions), and that step 1 results from writing “Mp” for 
“p” throughout “ANpp”’. At step 5, “‘ E(5)(4)”" means that 
steps 4 and 5 are (materially) equivalent, as may be shown by 
following the preceding instructions. At step 9, “8, ANpNq/ 
NKpq-7” means that the step in question results from step 8 by 
writing ‘“‘ NKpq”’ for (in this case, one occurrence of) “ CAN) pNq”’, 
and that this procedure is justified by the rule of substitution, with 
theorem 7 providing the required equivalence from pe. Familiar 
properties of material implication and equivalence used, e.g. at 
step 15, are easily derivable for OX.) 

1 


ANMpMp. ANpp (pc), p/Mp 





2. CNMpMNMp. CpMp, p ie 
3. CANMpMpCCNMpMNMpAMNMpMp. CApgCCprArq (pc), 
p(NMp, ¢/Mp, +/MNMp 
4. pMp. 1-3, detachment (twice) 
5. MANMpp. EMApqAMpMg, p/NMp, q/p; E(5)(4) 
6. MANMNYNY. 5, p/NP 
7. EANpNqNKpg. (pc) 
8. EMANpNqMANpNq. Epp (pc), p/MANpNg 
9. EMANp ue t, 8, ANpNq/NKpq-7 
MNKMN#Y?. 9 p/MNF, WP: E(6)(10) 

11. EgAKpgKNpg. (pe) 

12, EMgMg. Epp (pe), p/Mq 

13. EMgMAKpqKNpq. 12, g/AKpqgKNpg-11 

14. EMAK pgK NpgAMKpgMKNpog. EMApgAMpMg, p/Kpq, 

q/KNpq 
15. EMgAMKpqMKNpg. 13, 14, transitivity of E 
16. AMKpNEMNPPMKNpNKMNPZ. 15, g/NKMNPF ; 
E(10)(16) 

17. APpPNp. 16, Df. P 

18. EKApgrAKprKqr. (pe) 
take variables p, g, 7, . . -, ranging over propositions or “ states-of- 
affairs” as arguments for euch operators. On this point see also Alan 
Ross Anderson and Omar Khayyam Moore, “The Formal Analysis of 
Normative Concepts ”, American Sociological Review, xxii (1957), 9-17. 
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19. EMKApgrMKApgr. Epp (pc), p/MKApgr 

20. EMKApgrMAKprKgr. 19, KApgr/AKprKgr-18 

21. EMAKprKqgrAMKprMKgr. EMApgAMpMg, p/Kpr, ¢/Kar 
22. EMKApgrAMKprMKgr. 20, 21, transitivity of E 

23. EPApgAPpPg. 22, r/NKMN#Z, Df. P 


Theorems 17 and 23 show that OX satisfies the first part of Der. 


2(b). 

To see that CMpPp is not provable in OX, observe first that this 
expression is an abbreviation for CMpMKpNKMNYY, and that 
the latter would be a theorem of Ox only if CMpMK pNKMNqg 
were a theorem of X, since none of the axioms of OX (or of X, the 
axioms being the same) contains an occurrence of “PY”. The 
following derivation (suggested by a theorem of Prior, 74M, p. 141) 
shows that if CMpMKpNKMNqq is a theorem of OX, then so is 
CMgq (and hence also CMpp, contrary to Der. 1()). 

1. CMpMKpNKMNgqq. hypothesis 
2. oii, CCpgCNqNp 


(pe), p/M NR MN 
3 CNMKpNEMN NMp. 1, 2, detachment 


CNMpNop. p opICS (pe), q/Mp ; CpMp, detachment 
. CNMKpN qqNp. 3, 4, transitivity of C 

. CNMKKMNggNKMNggNKMNoqq. 5, p/KMNqq 

. NMKKMNggKMNqg. NMKpNp, p/KMNgg 

. NKMNgg. 6,7, detachment 

. NKMNNgqN¢. 8, q/Nq 

10. NKMgNg. 9, NNg/q-ENNag (pe) 

11. CMqqg. CNKpNgCpq (pe), p/Mq; 10 detachment 

It follows from 1-11, and previous remarks, that CMpPp is not 
a theorem of OX. In a similar way, it is easy to show that if CpPp 
were a theorem of OX (i.e. if CoMKpNKMNgqq were a theorem of 
X), then again CMpp would be a theorem of X, contrary to Der. 
1(6). (Argue as in 1-11, except that now steps 3 and 4 are not 
req , 
And CPpp is a theorem of OX only if CpPp is a theorem of OX 
as the following derivation indicates. 

1. CPpp. hypothesis 

2. CP aa 1, p[Np 

CopNACyXp th p/PNp, q/p; 2, detachment 
‘ une p. CAgpCNpq (pe), 9/Pp, p/PNp; APpPNp, 
detachment 

5. CpPp. 3, 4, transitivity of C . 

This completes the proof of the theorem. It is worth remarking 
that neither CpNPNp nor CNPNpp:are theorems of OX. 

Following von Wright, we define “ Op” (“it is obligatory that 
p”)as“ een ”, and “ Fp” (“ it ig forbidden that p’’) as “ NPp””. 
It is then easy to prove that p is obhgatory if and only if its denial 
strictly implies P ; and p is forbidden if and only if p strictly 
implies KMN?FY. That is, 
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EOpNMKNpNKMNPY, and 

EFpNMKpNKMNPZ. 

The two preceding theorems, together with MNKMNFZ, suggest 
an interpretation for the constant ‘FY’. Let “PY” describe some 
“bad ”’ state-of-affairs (either, on a teleological ethical theory, 
“bad”? because of its consequences, or on a deontological theory, 
‘bad’ inherently). Then to say that p is obligatory is to say that 
failure of p leads to a state-of-affairs A which is “‘ bad ’’, but avoid- 
able (MN#) ; and to say that p is forbidden is to say that p itself 
leads to the bad but avoidable state-of-affairs. If we consider 
KMN#PF as a “‘penalty”’, in a suitably broad sense, then MNK MNP 
says that this penalty is not necessary, which would presumably 
be a pre-condition of its correctly motivating behaviour designed to 
avoid the penalty. (Equivalent interpretations arise, mutatis 
mutandis, by taking “ #”’, describing some “ good ”’ state-of-affairs, 
or “ reward ”’, in place of “‘ N#”’, interpreting KMANZ again as 
a “ penalty ’’.) 

ALaN Ross ANDERSON 
Yale University 











HOCHBERG ON WHAT IS ‘FITTING’ 
FOR EWING AND HALL 


I am at a loss in trying to determine what Dr. Hochberg is up to in 
a recent discussion? of a suggestion in my book, What is Value? 
I can and do admire his forbearance: ‘‘ We may, on occasion”’, 
he writes, “‘ certainly want to say that it is fitting to utter (or not 
to utter) a certain sentence; but to contend that sentences are 
fitting (as well as true or false) does seem odd”. ‘Odd’ here is 
indeed too gentle a characterization, especially when it is recalled 
that ‘ fitting’ is to be identified not as a stylistic adjective but as 
Ewing’s basic ethical predicate. Moreover, the queerness of my 
speculation is partly obscured by the misleading example that 
Hochberg chooses, abbreviated in ‘ (1) F(‘ R(Jones, B, X)’)’ which 
spelled out is ‘ (1) the sentence, ‘ Jones is related by attitude B to 
object X’, is fitting’. This is misleading because, in introducing 
it, Hochberg appears at first to attach the fittingness to Jones’s 
attitude, and thus to something in the objective situation to which 
the whole sentence “refers’’ (in the assertive not naming sense), 
whereas I was trying to read Ewing as treating attitudes as them- 
selves a kind of statement or valuatively assertive reference (thus 
named not by ‘ B’ in Hochberg’s example but by ‘ R (Jones, B, X) ’). 
Thus, with the elimination of all reference to attitudes by sentences 
said to be fitting, my analysis of Ewing seems even more bizarre 
than Hochberg makes out. 

Now it just may be that Hochberg is bent upon defending Ewing 
against an interpretation that would reduce him to such nonsense. 
If so, I would like to compliment his liberality (for I suspect he is 
not a disciple of Ewing) and even to accept his contention (that 
such an interpretation is strained at best), only pointing out that 
in the same section of my book as that to which he refers I did worse 
by R. B. Perry and nearly as badly by Franz Brentano, and that 
I did not hide this from uninformed or unwary readers but frankly 
adopted the device (of a somewhat unnatural reading of these 
men) to get on with my own investigation (see pp. x, 66, 81 and 


passim). 

But the whole tenor of Hochberg’s remarks leads me to discard 
this rendition and, reluctantly, suppose that their author is intending 
to challenge something in my position. I really am reluctant to 
do this since it forces me to conclude that he did not read my book. 
In the book, Ewing’s use of ‘ fitting’ as the basic value-predicate 
(relating an attitude to its object) was introduced as the second of 
three views which might be, with a little forcing, read as taking 
value to be the referent of a semantical predicate. The third was 
the least strained in this interpretation, so the inherent worth of 
the whole approach was not discussed until it appeared in this last 


1“ * Fitting ’ as a Semantical Predicate ’, Minp (October, 1956). 
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case, namely that of Brentano’s ‘mght’ in the idea of a “ right 
love’ or a “right hatred” (corresponding to my interpretation 
of Ewing’s “fitting pro attitude’’ and “fitting anti attitude ”’), 
Brentano explicitly treating love and hatred as intentional. Criticiz- 
ing this I said, “‘ Such a view takes value out of the world entirely. 
Value becomes simply a feature of certain references to thing. 
Obviously this is incompatible with the objectivism within which 
the present essay in analysis operates”’ (p. 100), and again, ‘‘ The 
truth is that in the last few pages we have left the realm of good 
common sense entirely. Everyday usage demands that we treat 
value-sentences as being as directly about the extra-linguistic 
world as are existential or descriptive sentences. . . . Thus it would 
seem that no clarification of ‘ A is good’ is permissible that would 
substitute for this sentence a sentence with the name of a sentence 
or of a truth-value of a sentence as its subject ’’ (p. 109). 

I can understand how Hochberg could have been amazed at 
this outcome and asked himself, ‘‘ How can Hall justify the devotion 
of better than thirty pages to the exposition of a view he finally 
rejects as out of the realm of good common sense?” But I am 
sure this did not happen, first because the grounds of this rejection 
are just those, as I read him, that lead Hochberg to say, so mildly, 
that the position is “odd’”’, second because he then would have 
been stimulated to look back at how I got into an exploration of 
this view and what I was after, and the evidence shows he was not. 

The trouble had been from the start that all our everyday valu- 
ative language has embodied in it some sort of reference to fact 
without however the assertion of it. What is taken to be good is 
always some state of affairs; what we think ought to be is broadly 
always some exemplification of a property or a relation by one or 
more individuals, or (if this is different) some performance of an 
act by someone. But in so thinking and talking we are not at all 
committed to an assertion of the existence of the state of affairs, 
the occurrence of the act, or the actuality of the exemplification 
of the property. Thus we cannot represent our ordinary value- 
thinking by Hochberg’s ‘ F(®)’ even if we allow ‘a’ to name a 
fact (‘ F ’ being a value-predicate, ‘ fitting ’ in Hochberg’s discussion), 
for we would by this device be forced to name facts that we do not 
claim (in our value-language) ever occur (see pp. 51-52 or entries 
in Index under ‘ Facts, value as independent of ’). 

In this predicament I tried to assay, at the end of the section 
preceding the one to which Hochberg refers, the use of subjunctive 
contrary-to-fact conditionals, but I found that this would not 
remove the trouble. Suppose I wish to assert that something, 
which I take not to be, ought to be. This cannot be rendered, 
‘It would be good or as it ought if it did exist’, because this would 
not say what I want. In this predicament (unable to accomplish 
my purpose by saying that a, the fact that ought to be, exemplifies 
F nor even if there were to be a it would exemplify F, to use 
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Hochberg’s symbolization—I cannot find any meaning in the first 
element in his conjunction (2”), viz. ‘‘R (Jones, B, X)’ (a)’, which 
is perhaps what he aimed at in putting it there), I turned to the 
possibility which he has joined with me in rejecting. 

But our rejections are different. Hochberg’s is outright and 
final. Mine retains the sense that Brentano’s suggestion gives us 
some insight into our ordinary value-language and value-thinking. 
And this in turn shows that Hochberg was unaware of my method. 
I could find no one model or fragment of an ideal language that 
could properly render into clarified form the sense of our everyday 
value-talk, nor any but what required ordinary speech to state its 
appropriateness (of whatever degree this might be). Hence my 
position was that a whole battery of such models must be used, 
embedded in everyday English talking about them, to get as far 
as one can in answering properly such questions as, What is value ? 
(see pp. 222-223 and passim). Thus I justify devoting some thirty 
pages to a suggestion finally found inadequate and in one respect 
even absurd. This sort of “eclecticism”, if you will, may be 
unattractive and even untenable, but I regret that Hochberg treats 
it as non-existent. 

There are several other things in his discussion that indicate 
that he had not read What Is Value? Let me pick out just one. 
“ On the lighter side, in view of Hall’s comparison of anti attitudes 
with negative propositions, one is tempted to ask, ‘ Is the negation 
(or perhaps antiation) of an anti attitude logically equivalent to a 
pro attitude ?’”’ If anyone is interested in the answer to this he 
can find it in numerous places throughout the book, several of which 
are referred to under ‘ Contradiction ’ and ‘ Negatives ’ in the Index. 

I may have sounded harsh in saying that Hochberg could not 
have read What Is Value? I have not meant to be; indeed, any 
other plausible explanation of his remarks would sound even more 
unpleasant. And in any case, why should one read it all and as 
a whole? We are living in a period when philosophic contributions, 
like scientific, are short, definitive, and quite neutral on all issues 
save those under immediate scrutiny or debate. Hochberg is 
surely not to be singled out for specific censure for what is so clearly 
au courant. 

Everett W. Ha. 


University of North Carolina 
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Philosophical Analysis. Its Development between the two World Wars. 
By J. O. Urmson. Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp: = + 200. 
18s. 


TuIs is an objective, historical account of an aspect of the development of 
philosophy in England over a period of about twenty years. Very briefly, 
logical atomism sought by means of reductive analysis to describe the 
world purely in terms of metaphysically simple facts. Difficulties in the 
idea of language as picturing fact, failures to carry out the wanted reduc- 
tions, and obscurities in the very notion of simple or atomic facts led to a 
second phase : logical positivism. Here the goal was rather, still by means 
of reductive analysis, to show how all knowledge is built out of epistemo- 
logically simple experiences (or statements thereof). But this conception 
also was beset by troubles about the notion of absolute simplicity ; and 
the attempt to identify meaningfulness with verifiability-by-simple- 
experiences not only resisted satisfactory formulation but also seemed to 
undermine itself by setting up a requirement it could not meet. This led 
to a third phase in which philosophy came to be viewed as concerned not 
with systematic reductive analysis at all but with the interpretation of 
those aspects and locutions of ordinary language that give rise to puzzle- 
ment and confusion. Analysis is directed not to bringing language into 
clearer accord with fact or to grounding doubtful statements on more 
certain ones, but to showing in any particular case how trouble can be 
avoided by recognizing the various different roles played by the sentences 
concerned. 

My summary of Mr. Urmson’s story is of course much too brief and 
crude, and neglects many aspects that he brings out very explicitly. He 
writes as historian, conscientiously refraining from obtruding criticisms 
and judgments of his own. Moreover, he is admirably aware of the 
dangers of schematic history of the kind he is undertaking. He writes, 
for example, “ Neither philosophy nor its history can be studied in para- 
phrase and précis. . . . The danger . . . is that the impression may be 
formed that there was a definite school, with an orthodoxy of its own, 
consciously moving from position to position. . . . Such an impression 
would, of course, be utterly mistaken ’’ ; and later “ We have been dealing 
largely with theories about the nature of philosophy . . . they are usually in 
part a priori theories about what a philosopher should be doing, which may 
or may not have an effect, not necessarily for the better, on the practice of 
philosophers. . . . Yet on the whole the best philosophy is little affected 
by theory ; the philosopher sees what needs doing and does it.”” Never- 
theless, a schematic history of this sort can be worthwhile—especially 
when undertaken by a philosopher so sensitive to its limitations and 
dangers. 

The story he tells, however, is for the most part so well-known to 
English-speaking philosophers that he might well have told it more 
succinctly. Where terseness and pace might have carried us awake over 
such familiar ground, we encounter a succession of preliminary and 
revised formulations, restatements, reviews, and summaries that will tire 
all but the newest comer to the field. Furthermore, if personal bias is 
absent from this history so also are novelty and stimulation ; the reader 
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is seldom in danger of being diverted by fresh insights or intriguing sug- 
gestions. What is worse, Mr. Urmson is not always accurate. Mr. C. G. 
Hempel calls my attention to the fact that Urmson’s mistaken version 
(“There is something which is both King of France and bald, and only 
one such thing”) of Russell’s translation of “The King of France is bald ” 
would be true if there were several Kings of France but only one bald 
one. Essentially this mistake is made at least three times (pp. 23-24, 
p. 29, pp. 32-33). 

In the treatment of the first two phases of the development—logical 
atomism and logical positivism—the author’s renunciation of the role of 
critic is partially compensated for by his presentation of the criticisms that 
were in fact made both by proponents of these theories and by others. 
This, if it sheds no new light, at least transmits the old. But he merely 
describes the third phase—current British analysis—without discussing 
any of the criticisms that have been made of it. He has available the 
technically good defence that this third phase did not go beyond its 
formative stage before the second World War; and that any criticisms 
that were made later are not within his chosen scope. But then surely 
we must question his decision to set the limits of his study as he did, 
when the inclusion of a few more years would have enabled him to give a 
much more balanced picture. The reader will wish, indeed, that the author 
had been more venturesome and allowed himself in his final pages, in place 
of one more redundant and superfluous postecript entitled “ Retrospect ”’, 
to risk some pages entitled “ Prospect”. As it is, the most intriguing 
part of the book is the chapter after the last, which the reader must write 
for himself. The irony of the objective and unfinished history we find in 
this book is that it inevitably focuses attention on the question : what are 
the seeds of destruction that this third phase, too, contains within itself 
and that will in turn lead to its downfall and replacement ? 

This is not the place to try to answer that question ; but I must say 
something about it lest the insular reader take it as a sheer impertinence. 
Philosophy, it is held, is a matter of removing puzzlement and confusion 
arising from ordinary language. We lay down no general principles, 
seek no overall theory of knowledge, of the world, or even of language. 
Rather we are forest wardens watching for fires and rushing to e 
them wherever they break out. But just what kind of puzzlement and 
confusion does philosophy set out to correct ? Not, I submit, ordinary 
practical difficulties arising from the ordinary use of ordinary language by 
ordinary people. The man in the street is not hampered in earning his 
living by talking as if the mind were a ghost in a machine. It is the 
philosopher who worries about this. He doesn’t understand ; he cannot 
accept this picture ; he cannot grasp it or else does not believe that it is 
a good description of the world. The standards he applies may indeed be 
hard to elicit and formulate ; perhaps they cannot and need not be for- 
mulated. But we must not overlook the fact that the philosopher's 
puzzlement about language is always a puzziement about interpreting 
ordinary statements in a philosophically acceptable way. The puzzlement 
or confusion is a function not only of the language but of our standards or 
sense of philosophical acceptability. Wittgenstein triumphantly exclaims 
that his conception of philosophy allows him to stop doing philosophy 
whenever he pleases. But he can stop doing philosophy, or at least stop 


only if we either find interpretations of ordinary language that meet our 
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requirements of philosophical acceptability or else relax those requirements 
enough to take language as it is. 

In the second place, the rejection of absolutistic justifications for 
system-building does not of itself constitute justification for the extremely 
asystematic character of typical current British analysis. Unwillingness 
to accept any postulates of geometry as absolute or self-evident truths 
hardly diminishes the importance of the systematic development of 
geometrics. Unwillingness to take any elements as metaphysical or 
epistemological ultimates does not make pointless all systematic con- 
structions in philosophy. There are virtues in knowing where we began, 
where we have gone, and where we are going, even if we fully acknowledge 
that we might as well have begun somewhere else. Emphasis on spot- 
analysis is a natural reaction to heavy-handed system-building ; but too 
little regard for system can lead us to run in circles or to overlook im- 
portant likenesses while we are busy cataloguing subtle distinctions. But 
I am not arguing a case, I am only suggesting why Mr. Urmson’s third 
phase may some day, even in England, give way to a fourth. There are 
already signs in the wind. 

NeEtson GoopMAN 


The Ground and Nature of the Right. By Ciarence Irvine Lawis. 
New York : Columbia University Press. (London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege.) Pp. vi+ 97. 20s, 


Proressor LEwis in these Woodbridge Lectures for 1954 supplements 
his previous treatment of ‘good’ in An Analysis of Knowledge and 
Valuation by an examination of ‘right’. ‘Right’ and ‘wrong’ are 
applicable only to self-directed activities and are normative of them. 
For any doing to be called ‘ right’ or ‘ wrong’ it must be subject to the 
agent’s control ; it must be open to criticism and therefore involve some 
thinking or be amenable to it. We cannot be said to act rightly or wrongly 
on a habit unless the habit itself was the result of self-directed decisions 
and is still corrigible by such decisions. 

Kant accurately distinguished the three fields of practical decision : 
technical, prudential, and moral. Professor Lewis is mainly interested 
in the last of these, but much of what he says applies to all three. 

All practical decisions, right and wrong alike, involve the ‘oomph of 
initiation’; what differentiates them must therefore be their content, 
and the content of a decision is its expected consequences. For a man’s 
decision to be morally right, he must believe that his decision will have 
certain consequences (a factual belief) and that these consequences will 
be the right consequences to produce (a moral belief). At once the 
difficulty of subjective and objective criteria arises, and with this difficulty 
the lectures are mainly concerned. 

To deal first with the factual belief ; a subjective belief is just the belief 
the agent happens to hold. One might expect that Lewis. would say 
that a belief is objective if it is true of the actual consequences, but he 
does not. He says (p. 54) that the question what consequences a decision 
will actually have is unanswerable. An objective or right belief concerning 

consequences, as on any other factual matter, is one correctly inferred 
from the evidence open to the agent. Such inferences can only be prob- 
able, but probability is logically objective. There is a difficulty here 
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about ‘open’ to the agent. It might mean ‘given’; but much evidence 
may not be given to the agent though available to him. If ‘open’ 
means ‘given’, the only ground for divergence between subjective and 
objective beliefs will lie in the assessment of the probability 
of the conclusion. But the moral agent (like the intellectual enquirer) 
does not normally restrict himself to the evidence which happens to 
present itself; he seeks further evidence. Then ‘open’ would seem to 
mean ‘available’; but ‘available’ has its own problems. Evidence 
may be available without my knowing where to look for it, or time may 
be too short to collect it all. A busy doctor could examine his patient 
more thoroughly but there are ten patients waiting; he could read the 
Lancet as well as the British Medical Journal if he had not an evening 
round of visits to make. Much of the evidence available both on the 
patient and on the patient’s disease may thus have to be jeft out of account. 
Is his judgment objective or not? We may not blame him for not 
assembling all the evidence available, but Lewis says praise and blame 
concern the subjective judgement. 

In a technical decision, factual beliefs alone are relevant to its rightness, 
for the end or aim is taken for granted. In the simple case above the aim 
is a cure, and the factual issues are ‘ what disease ?’ and ‘ what treatment?’ 
But the patient may not be able to afford the best treatment, or undergo 
it without giving up his career. Here the doctor may be implicated in a 
prudential decision on the patient’s behalf. ‘Shall we let him go on 
working and chance another heart attack, or prolong his life in cotton- 
wool?’ Lewis says little about these further non-technical decisions 
involved in a prudential issue ; but he clearly regards these too as involving 
the distinction between objective and subjective. A man may do what 
he believes will lead to his own happiness, when on the evidence available 
his decision is wrong, not merely in the sense that it will not in fact bring 
him happiness but in the sense that a reasonable man on the evidence 
available would not expect that it would. 

In the moral case, the agent has to decide not merely the factual question 
what consequences will follow his decision but also the moral question 
whether those consequences will be right to produce. This latter decision 
must be made according to rules of rightness, because right decision 
involves self-critical thought and thought requires generality. Moreover, 
such thought must be communicable and its findings must be learned 
from others or by experience, and these features too involve generality. 

Lewis finds the ground of moral rules in two related sources: first in 
value judgements concerning the goodness of certain kinds of human 
experience, and second in that objectivity of attitude which treats the 
suffering and welfare of others as if they were our own. This theory is 
naturalistic in connecting right with good, and good with empirical facts 
about human nature. It is anti-naturalist in its emphasis on rationality 
and thus on rules. But these are complementary and not contradictory 
elements. They would be contradictory only if the naturalism were 
subhuman (e.g. a pleasure-pain utilitarianism) or if the rationality were 
superhuman (with reference, as in Kant, to a non-natural transcendent 
world). 

Lewis emphasizes that subjective theories of moral judgement (and 
these would include all expressive and emotive theories) are plausible only 
from the point of view of the onlooker or of the agent looking back on his 
act. This is why the subjective viewpoint is linked with praise and blame 
(and remorse). But the moral agent in a moral situation will reject a 
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subjectivist viewpoint. His aim is not just to do what he thinks right 
or to deserve praise or escape blame. His aim is to find out and do what 
the moral situation requires. He may be aware that he may fail to find 
the solution, and through no fault of his own ; but this and no less is his 
standard and goal. Here, however, Lewis’s limitation of ‘ objective’ 
to mean what an agent could properly conclude from the evidence available 
does less than justice to the agent’s aim. His search for evidence and his 
attempts to be fair-minded and unbiased, his pursuit of advice and 
counsel, all these presuppose a goal beyond the reasonable man’s decision 
—they are directed towards truth itself. 

The argument of the lectures is close-knit and the style not always easy 
to follow. The book is well-produced but very expensive for readers 
outside the United States. 

J. D. Massorr 


The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. Vol. 2: Mythical Thinking. By 
Ernest Casstrer, translated by Ratpo Manuem. Yale University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). Pp. xviii + 269. 40s. 


Tuts is a translation of the second volume of Cassirer’s Die Philosophie der 
Symbolischen Formen, which was first published in Germany in 1925. 

Cassirer was a neo-Kantian who departed from one of Kant’s firmest 
tenets—the distinction between constitutive and regulative principles— 
and set out to diagnose forms of thought which not only made significant 
experience possible, but also themselves constructed spiritual “ worlds ”. 
These he held were different constructions, following different structural 
principles, one of which was the form of the mythical consciousness, and 
this he tried to lay bare in this book. He had a wide knowledge of classical 
and Eastern mythology, and of a good deal of anthropological literature, 
and was suitably sceptical about attempts to derive all myths from a single 
psychological source, or, still less plausibly, to give them all a common 
reference (e.y. to astral worship). But his particular kind of neo-Kant- 
ianism, reinforced by phenomenological methods, led him to maintain 
thiat there must be an essential unity somewhere even in so diversified a 
subject matter as myth. He tried to find this in its “ function ’, meaning 
by this not its fulfilment of a psychological or social need (as was held by 
Malinowski, whose “ functional” view of myth he approaches in other 
respects), but “‘a direction followed by consciousness in constructing 
spiritual reality ” (p. 20).) This recalls his Substanzbegriff und Funktions- 
begriff, where “‘ function ” is a rule or formula which makes possible the 
development of a series. Myth, Cassirer thinks, is essentially a way of 
seeing the world in living and dramatic terms drawn from our inner life ; 
this is not, as Freudian psychologists might say, a projection, “ the 
almightiness of the wish ”’, but it is an imaginative expression of the unity 
of life, humai, animal and vegetable which Cassirer thinks we all feel 
before we come to our more sophisticated distinctions. 

I have already expressed some difficulties and ambiguities which I find 
in Cassirer’s views on the “ symbolic forms ” and on myth in particular, 
in a critical notice (in Muvp, vol. lix, no. 234, April 1951) of the volume of 
essays on his work in The Library of Living Philosophers. These difficulties 
remain with me after re-reading his second volume in this admirable 
translation. In particular, I am not sure how far he really holds to a 
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view of myth as an irreducible way of thinking, in its own right. At the 
end of this book he writes as though myth in religion is not irreducible, 
but likely to develop into a negative mystical way of the cancelling of 
images, which will lead to its own destruction—and the destruction of 
religion too, he thinks, except where there is a re-affirmation of images. 
Or it will lead to pure aesthetic consciousness, which he seems to take as 
its true fulfilment, since the mythical image world is then free from prob- 
lems of “ truth” and “ existence” and “ becomes for the spirit a pure 
expression of its own creative power ” (p. 269). 

Cassirer’s phenomenological interest in myth as a “ function of con- 
sciousness ”’ which is not social, nor psychological, nor linguistic, but a prin- 
ciple “ constituting a spiritual reality ’’ perhaps made him try to find 
more formal unity in mythology than so wayward a subject matter 
admits. For, whatever else mythology may be and may do in our re- 
ligious and imaginative life, it is likely to be more closely bound up than 
he allows with deep psychological drives and with practical interests ; 
and, at the same time, surely also with the love of telling a good story. 
And there are many ways of doing this. 

Dorotay EMMET 


Inductive Reasoning: A Study of Tarka and its Role in Indian Logic. 
By SrransusEkHaR Baccut. Calcutta Oriental Press, 1953. Pp. 
xxix + 312. Re. 16/=. 


THE subject of this book i is tarka, which its author translates ‘ inductive 
reasoning ’ or ‘reasoning’ for short. It consists of a survey of Indian 
speculations about this subject over more than 1500 years. It seems 
learned, is written in very fair English, and is provided with indexes. It 
is also tolerably well produced, though it contains many misprints. But 
it could well have been much abridged by omitting the numerous repeti- 
tions, and it contains many obscure passages and some inaccuracies. It 
is news e.g. that the generalization ‘ All crows are black ’ has been confuted 
by the discovery of white crows in Australia (p. 167). One who is ignorant 
of Sanskrit, and hence of the numerous works that Professor Bagchi 
expounds, is naturally at a disadvantage in reviewing his book, so that 
it is with some diffidence that I offer the following remarks. 

Two of the doctrines expounded in ch. i are these. A late school of 
Naiyayikas seem to understand by tarka what W. E. Johnson calls ‘ intui- 
tive induction’; on learning that this rupee is worth 16 annas, I simul- 
taneously see that the same is necessarily true of all rupees (pp. 1 ff.). 
But whether there really is any such mental operation may well be doubted. 
a ark A BN aaa 8. Peirce calls 

; namely, reasoning in the pattern : ‘If p then q ; but 
gs so (geohahis) 9" tp 4f), Whether what is usually understood by 

‘ inductive inference ’ is (‘ really’) hypothetic inference in this sense is a 
disputed point among contemporary Western philosophers ; personally, 
I think it is not. 

Chapters ii and iii are devoted respectively to the views of Srivallabha and 
Gafhgeéa, which are much alike. We establish the necessary truth of 
unrestrictedly universal statements by vya translated 
‘induction’. The example given is : * All cases of the presence of smoke 
are [must be] cases of the presence of fire.’ The difficulty is to establish 
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the necessity of the statement. The first step is to recognize that causation 
is involved. But then, how do we establish that fire is the cause of smoke ? 
In two ways. First, we know that every sort of event has a cause, and 
we determine what specifically is the cause of a given sort of event by ‘ the 
joint method of agreement and difference’ (p. 37). Second, by a prag- 
matic test. We observe that whenever a man wants to produce smoke, 
say to expel mosquitoes, he makes a fire. And ‘ it is unthinkable that a 
man would doubt that A is the cause of B and at the same time unhesit- 
atingly resort to A for the production of B’ (p. 37). But ‘ causality is 
only a species of necessary concomitance ’ (p. 40). So that in establishing 
in these two ways that fire is the cause of smoke, we establish that there 
is a necessary connexion between smoke and fire ; which is what was to 
be shown. The sort of necessity involved is said to be ‘ ontological ’ 
(p. 20), which is presumably different from logical necessity and identical 
with the ‘natural’ necessity that Mr. W. Kneale alleges to characterize 
laws of Nature. The coincidence between these thinkers’ view of the 
central place of causation in induction and of one of the ways in which we 
establish specifically what is the cause of what, and the view of J. 8. Mill 
on these matters, is indeed striking. 

Chapters iv-vii are occupied by an extended account of the doctrine of the 
Madhva school, of which Jayatirtha and Vydsatirtha are the chief ex- 
positors. What they understand by tarka is a form of inference of which 
the following is an exemplification: ‘If the hill were devoid of fire it 
would be devoid of smoke ; but it is not devoid of smoke ; so that it is 
not devoid of fire.’ But if this is what tarka means, what has it to do with 
inductive reasoning ? For the foregoing of course illustrates a familiar 
pattern of deductive reasoning. It might indeed be claimed that the 
truth of the major premiss is established by induction ; but that is another 
question. In fact, this school too holds that the truth of this premiss is 
necessary ; but the sort of necessity that they attribute to ‘If there be 
smoke there must be fire’ is logical, this statement being expressly 
assimilated to ‘ If the gayal (sic.) is similar to the cow, the cow also must 
be similar to the former’ (p. 111). And the test of the existence of such 
necessary connexion is psychological; smoke is necessarily connected 
with fire if it is inconceivable that there should be smoke but no fire. 

In chapter viii the doctrine of the Jaina school is expounded. They regard 
tarka as the operation of discerning a universal and necessary connexion 
between two real essences, e.g. smokehood and firehood. The occasion of 
such discernment is the observation of a constant conjunction between 
smoke and fire. But the occasion must be distinguished from the opera- 
tion itself ; for we cannot establish that there is a universal and necessary 
connexion between A and B by observation. Such real essences are not 
universals, for the dichotomy ‘ universal/particular’ is spurious; they 
are rather ‘concrete and individuated universals’ (p. 135). And this 
school, like the Madhva school, regards the inconceivability of the opposite 
as the test of necessary connexion (pp. 97 ff.). 2 

The last three chapters of the book are devoted to the views of Sriharsa, 
who emerges as what Hume calls an excessive sceptic with regard to reason, 
and who consequently has nothing constructive to offer about tarka. 

I will conclude with two general criticisms. Ch. ix-xi, which are rather 
loosely connected with the rest of the book, are occupied by a classification 
of fallacies and of types of reasonings. We there read of the sixfold (or 
fivefold) classification of tarka. One of the species distinguished is utsarga, 
translated ‘empirical induction ’, the characteristics of which are briefly 
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discussed (pp. 170 ff.). The example given is ‘ Fire burns’, and we are 
told that statements of this type are contingent, supported by the evidence 
of general experience and a general belief in the uniformity of Nature, and 
liable to confutation by an exception (apavada). I cannot help thinking 
that tarka means simply ‘ reasoning ° , not ‘inductive reasoning’. This 
explains what we have noticed is otherwise puzzling, why the Madhva 
school defines tarka as a deductive type of inference. If I am right in this, 
it follows that Professor Bagchi’s book is radically vitiated by his attemp- 

ting to represent theories of reasoning in general as theories of inductive 
reasoning. If his aim was to treat of Indian conceptions of inductive 
reasoning, he should I think have confined his discussion to those species 
of tarka which pretty plainly are inductive, such as utsarga and Gangesa’s 

vyaptigrahatarka, 

For the rest, practically all the philosophers considered agree in this, 
that the central problem to be solved is how we establish that certain 
empirical statements of unrestricted universality, such as ‘ All men are 
mortal *, ; are necessarily true. They agree further that it must be by 

> in some sense; for it cannot be by observation, since we 
can observe neither all the ‘members of an open class, nor yet that an S 
must be P, but only that an S is P (cf. p. 1). But this is an unfortunate 
approach. It is a pity that they did not consider, as wel! as universal, 
proportional generalizations of the forms ‘Most (or Two-thirds, etc.) 
S are P’. For had they done so, they would have avoided not only the 
error of forming too narrow a conception of empirical generalizations, but 
also that of supposing that these are necessary. For the two errors are 
connected ; in Western Philosophy too universality has been confounded 
with necessity.’ If they had thus come to realize that inductions are not 
necessary, they might also have come to realize that what in fact they are 
usually said to be is in some degree probable, and to agree with modern 
Western philosophers that the central question of Inductive Philosophy 
is what makes them so. But in fact Professor Bagchi’s book contains 
only a few desultory references to probability ; so that, to judge from his 
account of them, their failure to grasp the cardinal importance of this 
concept must be reckoned the main defect of the Indian logicians’ theories 


of inductive reasoning. 
J. P. Day 


Living and Knowing. By E. W. F. Tomiry. London. Faber & Faber, 
1955. Pp. 285. 25s. 


AnotuER book which, in the words of the blurb, “ represents a recall of 
philosophy to its traditional task”. Mr. Tomlin, however, approaches 
this too-familiar theme from a new angle, the substitution of “‘ meta- 
biology” for the traditional “metaphysics”. Unfortunately, this does 
not keep him from many well-known traps. “ If the theory (of evolution) 
is valid as it stands, man is equally the product of blindness, Darwin in- 
cluded” (p. 91). “‘ Purpose ” is built into the universe, and hence values 
also, as the existence of consciousness, extending at least to the amoeba, 
shows. “If what the speaker says is ‘true’, what the embryo did must 
also in a sense be ‘true’. In other words, the man’s words make sense 
because his whole organism makes sense" (p. 122). And so on until we 
reach God in the final section, 
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The reviewer of such a work is faced with a difficult task unless he has 
unlimited space and time at his disposal. On almost every page there 
occur points that need careful examination, judgements on philosophers 
that lead one to suspect that Mr. Tomlin has missed the point of what they 
said, or, a frequent trick this, the use of ordinary words in inverted commas 
to indicate some peculiar, and often unclear, sense. For instance, on 
page 121 he aska where the ‘ sense ’ of a man’s words is located. “‘ Where 
is the ‘sense’? At what point did it begin? The customary answer is 
that it begins in the man’s brain, the place where it was ‘ thought up’.” 
This answer Mr, Tomlin finds inadequate, for “ If the brain worries, so does 
the stomach. . . . This is not to suggest that the stomach and the liver 
are engaged in ‘thinking’; it is to suggest that their ‘sympathizing ’ is 
none the less a way in which they ‘ make sense ’ and, in functioning, make 
that sense ‘known’.” It is by arguments such as these that the author 
attempts to establish that there are ‘ values’. ‘“ The fact that we talk— 
and to talk means here to talk ‘ sense ’—implies that we are in contact, as 
only the psychic realm can be, with the world of values ” (p. 162). And 
the existence of values once established, the existence of God follows, for 
‘‘ the object of Metaphysics is identical with the God of religion ” (p. 252). 

I think that this is a fair sample of Mr. Tomlin’s style and methods. 
There is presumably a market at the present time for this kind of pseudo- 
metaphysics, but to a philosopher it must seem regrettable that such a 
book can still be written after the work of the last fifty years in philosophy. 

The second half of the book contains an unduly large number of mis- 
prints for a volume costing 25s., including a new christian name for Miss 


Stebbing. 
A. R. Manser 


Emotive Propositions. By SérEN Hatipin. Stockholm: Almqvist and 
Wiksell, 1954. Pp. 232. Sw. kr. 15 (bound 20). 


A philosophic analysis of some concepts of value which is said to formulate 
an ‘objectivistic’ theory. Some alternative is required to Ethical 
Scepticism (the view that al] ethical propositions are false) and to Axel 
Hagerstrém’s theory (that there are no ethical propositions.) In Mr. 
Halldén’s opinion there very probably are ethical propositions, some of 
which may well be true, and, while it cannot be known which of them are 
true, this ignorance is no great loss. 

An emotive property is the projection on a perceived object of an 
emotional content. We say, for example, that Piero’s Nativity is imbued 
with melancholy and grace. Such a proposition can be known for true, if 
we mean merely that we find the painting so ; but of a physical (as opposed 
to a perceptual) emotive proposition there can be no verification : it cannot 
be proved that all norma! men would perceive these qualities. At least, 
so we must say until we have solved the problem of perception and we must 
say something analogous of physical colour propositions. 

An ethical proposition or an ascription of value asserts, in part, that it is 
morally necessary for a certain emotive property to belong to a certain 
thing : in other words, there is something about that thing that makes it 
have that quality. The relation of moral necessitation is so obscure that 
a man might well reject it and deny every ethical proposition (just as one 
might reasonably deny all causal propositions). To answer such a sceptic 
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we should need a new ethics (analogous to modern physics which has dis- 
pensed with causation) in which to ascribe value to a thing was to say of it 
merely that a certain emotive property characterized it at all times. Mr. 
Halldén recommends this as a new way of speaking. 

The difficulty remains that a physical emotive proposition seems to be 
unverifiable, so that no ethical proposition can be proved true. However, 
in any situation where we have to choose between alternatives, the impor- 
tant thing is to know which of the two will increase the sum of human 
happiness : the emotive properties that they possess are of little interest. 

Utilitarians are given up to the delusion that theirs is not a moral view : 
in Mr. Halldén’s case this same view contradicts his analysis of ethical 
propositions. Perhaps this is an example of one truth in the refutation of 
naturalism : morally speaking it is obvious that a thing is not good simply 
because the normal man will have a certain emotion directed towards it. 
This is why Mr. Halldén will say that ethical propositions are irrelevant to 
action, and why we must say that his analysis of them is wrong. 

Mr. Halldén’s parallelism between problems in ethics and those con- 
cerning perception and causality is interesting: it is unfortunate he has 
not more to say about the latter, but (as often) is willing to confess his 
inability to provide a solution. This is not always a merit: one could 
wish sometimes that the author’s energy had equalled his candour: it 
would have been well, for example, to decide what a proposition was before 
declaring that he would deal with propositions rather than sentences. As 
it is, when he foresees a radical objection to his account of propositions, he 
admits disarmingly that he has ‘ no defence ’. 

B. F. McGuinness 
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